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Exceptionally brilliant shades of violet 
can be produced on unbleached stock with 


NATIONAL METHYL VIOLET 
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furnish samples prompt), 
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R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


INCORPORATED 
50 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


WHITE CLAYS 


Our standard grade of washed Georgia clay which 


we have supplied for many years for book paper 
filling. 


A thoroughly dried and pulverized clay from our 
Virginia mine. [Equal in color and working 
qualities to the ordinary imported grades. Espe- 
cially suitable as a filler for book and magazine 
paper. 


~ From our South Carolina mine—either crude, or 


5 # ERLES ¢ 2 dried and pulverized. 


OWN Pulverized—For coating paper and board, or for 
Cy book paper filling. 


A crude clay, free from grit, at a low price, for 
filling in newsprint. 


We have also No. | and No. 2 grades of crude clays from our South Carolina 
and Georgia mines. The No. | grade is free from stain. 
The No. 2 grade is slightly yellow. 
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RADICAL ELEMENT SPLITS PAPER MAKERS’ UNION 


Extremists in International Brotherhood of Paper Makers Depose President Carey and Put Wallace in His 
Place—Entire Vote of Holyoke Local Thrown Out by Canvassers—Carey Will Ask Watertown 
Courts to Review Action of Union—Is Confident of Regaining Headship by Judicial Order— 
Manufacturers Anxious Over Possibility of Extreme Demands in Spring. 


A wide split is developing in the ranks of the International 
Brotherhood of Papermakers and court action may be resorted to 
for a settlement of the difficulty according to facts which reached 
the New York trade this week. The fight is evidently one to de- 
pose the present conservative leaders of the organization. 

The left wing of the union fired its first gun last October at the 
annual election. It is customary for the central body to send out 
ballots to all of the locals, who vote and return them to the can- 
vassing committee which is made up of three members. 


Opposition to Carey Develops 

Strenuous opposition to J. T. Carey, who has been president of 
the brotherhood for several years, developed and the anti-conserva- 
tives put up M. H. Wallace as their candidate. It is reported that 
two of the members of the canvassing board that handled the bal- 
lots were in favor of Wallace and one for Carey. 

When the votes were counted the. board threw out all of the 
Holyoke local, which is one of the strongest in the union, giving 
as their reason for doing so the fact that the local had been late 


Study Paper Machinery Here 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Watertown, N. Y., December 17, 1923.—Two prominent mem- 
bers of the paper trade in Scandinavia have been passing a few 
days in this city on a trip of inspection and observation. They seek 
the most modern information on the machinery of the trade. Both 
men are from Christiania, Norway. Peter Larsen is a representa- 
tive of the Lorentsen Wettre and F. Pytterud represents the Kver- 
oner Bruk, 

The latest types of paper mill machinery are of special interest to 
them. While here they visited numerous paper mills in this valley 
and also called at the Bagley and Sewall plant here and the Ryther 
and Pringle plant in Carthage. 

Mr. Larsen has visited this country several times. He handles 
paper mill supplies and machinery, including products of the Bag- 
ley and Sewall Company, International Burr Corporation and 
Ryther and Pringle. 


Finnish Mills Suspending 

Hetsincrors, Finland, November 30, 1923.—The Finnish paper 
industry has shown considerable slackness during the past months. 
The demand in local markets and in Europe as a whole is particu- 
larly poor in high grade papers and purchasers are using inferior 
qualities. 

Out of seventy-one paper machines twelve have already stopped 
running. To this must be added the competition of German mills, 
which are quoting greatly lower prices as are the Austrian and 
Czecho-Slovakian manufacturers. The news print market: does not 
give much hope for betterment. 


in getting its votes in and that it was not in good standing because 
of outstanding dues. 


Wallace Gets Majority 


This gave Wallace a majority of about sixty votes and elected 
him deposing Carey. The third member of the canvassing board 
is said to have presented a strong minority report taking exception 
to the whole proceeding and Carey has said that he will ask that 
the matter be reviewed in the Watertown, N. Y., courts. 

While Carey has said that he is confident of winning back his 
position through a judicial decision paper manufacturers in this 
city feel a little anxious about the outcome of the row. They are 
accustomed to dealing with Carey and say that on the whole they 
have found him fair and conservative. 

There is said to be a younger element in the bre‘tserhood which 
is insisting that more rigid demands be made on the paper manu- 
facturers when the contracts are renewed in the spring. It is be- 
lieved that they are backing Wallace and that a serious situation - 
may result if he retains his leadership. 


Fight Freight Rate Increase 


Watertown, N. Y., December 17, 1923—An increase in freight 
rates on paper shipments to Southern points amounting to approx- 
imately $35 a car, effective January 1, has been established by the 
railroads. Details of this development are in the hands of H. P. 
Hanson, traffic manager of the Chamber of Commerce, who has 
undertaken the work of having this arbitrary tariff removed, and if 
possible, prevent it from becoming operative. It would involve an 
enormous additional expenditure to local paper manufacturers, if 
made operative. 

At the present time Northern New York paper shippers are ship- 
ping to Southern points and enjoying the same rates as do the ship- 
pers from New England and the Atlantic seaboard. The tariff to 
become effective proposes to place an “arbitrary” of from seven to 
nine cents per hundred weight advance above the rates from our 
Eastern competitors. 

In event this new schedule under consideration by Mr. Hanson 
should become operative it will apply to practically all grades of 
paper manufactured in Northern New York. There are some ex- 
ceptions in specific cases. Every available course will be utilized by 
Mr. Hanson to overcome the adverse schedule, as far as Northern 
New York is concerned. 


Office and Warehouse Burned 
New Orteans, La., December 18, 1923.—The office and main 
warehouse of Letellier-Phillips Paper Company, 623-645 South 
Front street, was practically destroyed by a fire caused by defective 
electric wiring. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuincTon, D. C., December 19, 1923.—The Paper Laboratory 
of the Bureau of Standards in the annual report just submitted 
to the Director of the Bureau tells of its accomplishments during 
the past year. The report is as follows: 

Disputes between the manufacturers and users with regard to the 
thickness of paper can usually be traced to a difference in readings 
of the instrument used to measure the thickness. To determine the 
magnitude of the difference that may result in the use of the types 
of dial micrometers commonly employed to measure paper, a number 
of instruments were calibrated against steel guages and used to 
measure the thickness of several grades of paper. The micrometers 
were studied to ascertain the causes of the different readings on the 
same paper. The instruments were found to differ in form and area 
of contact, contact pressure, and in the amount of friction in the 
mechanism. To determine the effect of contact area and pressure, 
tests in measuring paper were made on commercial papers using 
contacts of different areas and with varying contact pressures. These 
tests showed that the paper yielded to a greater extent with increase 
of pressure when the contact was larger than when small. Under 
the same pressure per square inch, but different contact areas, differ- 
ent readings of thickness were obtained. The mechanisms of the 
instruments were studied to determine the effect of the various 
designs on the contact pressure, the variation in contact pressure, 
and the accuracy and variance of the instruments. Specifications 
are given for a standard instrument. From a study of the mechan- 
isms of instruments and the results of this investigation, it is felt 
that two or more types of the mechanisms studied can be used in 
instruments that will meet the specifications. The paper also con- 
tains specifications for a standard procedure to determine the mean 
thickness of a sample of paper. The investigation was carried on 
in co-operation with the gauge section, and the results appear as 
Technologic Paper No. 226. 


Color of Paper 


In connection with several investigations and also for mill con- 
trol work, it has been necessary to develop a method for measuring 
the color characteristics of white paper in such a way as to obtain 
a comparative numerical figure. Through the courtesy of the paint 
section, an apparatus was available which had been developed for 
zinc white paint. The method was developed by Professor Pfund, 
of Johns Hopkins University. It is a method by which the color 
characteristics of white paint may be determined in terms of the 
capacity of the paper for diffusely reflecting red* (625 meter wave 
length), green (550 meter wave length), and blue (460 meter wave 
length) light. The color characteristics of 21 samples of white 
paper were determined, and apparently all the samples tested are 
more or less deficient in the proportion of blue light reflected. 
Further investigation should be made as to the importance of 
whiteness and brightness and also the effect of the “finish” of the 
paper upon the test. 


Relation Between Bursting and Breaking Strength 

A study of the curves of bursting and breaking tests on paper. at 
different humidities indicates a striking similarity in the form and 
magnitude of the variations. It was believed that the data from 
these tests indicated similar properties of paper. For this reason, 
a study was made of the two test methods and the relation between 
the two was investigated. A special device was attached to a 
Mullen tester to permit the determination of the amount of deflec- 
tion of the diaphragm, from which the stretch of the paper could 
be calculated. Tests were made on similar specimens on the 


Schopper tensile tester and the date arranged to indicate the possible 
relations : : : 
breaking strength bursting strength 


elongation elongation 
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Although only a limited amount of data was obtained on account 
of the time available, the results indicate that the above relation 
is valid and might be used as a means of calibration of the Mullen 
tester. The results of this investigation were published in the 
Paper TRADE JouRNAL, March 29, 1923. 

There are a number of devices for determining this quality of 
paper, but there is little uniformity in the procedure as to width and 
length of the test strip, the rate of applying the load, and the time 
during which the specimen is under stress. A study of these various 
factors has been completed, using a number of different types 
of paper, the study being made with a 50-kilogram Schopper tensile 
tester, hydraulically operated. An examination of these data in 
dicates that there is considerable difference in the amount of stretch 
when the factors are varied, but that, when only the strength is to be 
considered, the length of the specimen, within certain limits, is 
negligible and that the strength is almost proportional to the width. 


The results of this investigation were published in the Paper Trape 
Journa, March 22, 1923. 


Brittleness of Paper 


The Mulen tester is used almost universally in this country for 
determining the bursting strength of paper and this factor is used, 
to a large extent, as a measure of the quality of the paper. It often 
happens, however, that a sheet may be so made or so sized that it 
will have a high bursting strength and yet show a very low tearing 
or folding strength. By means of two steel rollers, a crease is made 
under controlled conditions of pressure and time and the bursting 
strength is determined before and after such folding. The loss in 
strength under such conditions is an excellent indication of the 
brittleness of the paper. The grading of paper by this method is 
practically the same as that obtained by the Schopper folding en- 
durance tester. The results of this investigation were published in 
the Paper Trapve JourNat, April 12, 1923. Further work is to be 
done to standardize the tester and the method of procedure. 


Effect of Humidity on Paper 


As in the case of textiles, most of the physical properties of paper 
are affected by changes in the relative humidity of the surrounding 
atmosphere. Various physical qualities of paper have been studied 
under relative humidity conditions of from 15 to about 85 per cent 
and the results were published in the Paper Trape Journat, April 
12, 1923. The test data indicate that the bursting and tensile strengths 
are very similarly affected by changes of relative humidity, with a 
maximum at about 35 per cent moisture. Weight, tearing and fold 
ing strength, and expansion seem to increase steadily with increase 
of relative humidity. The investigation has opened up two ques 
tions: (1) What relative humidity should be standard for test, and 
(2) what is the relation between the actual strength of the individual 
fibers and the friction between or cohesion of the various fibers in 
the sheet ? 

Sizing Quality of Paper 


One of the most important and fundamental factors in the manu 
facture of paper is the process of sizing paper. In general, this 
process may be divided into two parts—engine or beater sizing and 
tub sizing. In the former case rosin is used almost entirely, although 
glue, starch, water glass, casein, etc., are sometimes used in addition. 
In the latter case glue, converted starches, or a mixture of the two 
are almost exclusively used, although these materials also affect othe: 
properties of the sheet. In this study their effect on the resistance 
or partial resistance to ink and fluids is of especial importanc« 
Before undertaking the study of the operation of sizing it has been 
necessary to develop a reliable test method. Some 18 methods hav 
been more or less investigated, and a supplementary report was pul 
lished in the Paper TRADE JouRNAL, September 7, 1922. It appears 
probable that different test methods will be necessary, depending on 
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whether the paper is to be used for printing, for writing, or to be 
used in some process where the absorption must be accurately con- 
trolled. It would seem that sizing quality can not be defined truly 
in terms of either lateral absorption or normal absorption alone, 
but is to be judged as a result of the independent measurements 
of both. 


Waterproof Test 


There is a considerable demand for a method of measuring the 
so-called waterproof quality of certain papers. This has been in- 
vestigated and a method proposed which should be fairly reliable, 
but further work must be done to correlate the test data with the 
value of the paper under actual service conditions. A modification 
of the Stéckigt method for determining sizing quality is used as a 
means of determining the relative water-resisting quality of paper. 
The specimens are molded into a cup shape in the top of the bottle, 
having an inside diameter of about 1% inches. The “cups” are 
floated on a 2 per cent solution of ammonium thiocyanate (NH,CNS) 
and three or four drops of a 1 per cent solution of ferric chloride 
(FeCl,) is placed in the middle of each “cup.” The time required 
for the pink or red coloration to set in is taken as a measure of 
the degree of waterproofing. It is believed that this method is more 
convenient and reliable than the methods usually employed. 


Rubber Latex in Paper 


Due to the recent publicity given to a patent for the use of rubber 
latex in paper an investigation was made for the paper division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Rubber latex in a 
diluted form is put into the beater and it is claimed that this addi- 
tion improves the quality of paper in regard to strength, finish, 
filler retention, etc. A series of runs was made with different fur- 
nishes and tests were made on the paper so made. A complete 
report of this study was published in the Paper Trape JouRNAL, 
December 28, 1922. This report indicates that the increase in 
strength was within the natural variation of paper-making practice, 
that great care had to be exercised to prevent the agglomeration of 
the rubber into relatively large particles, and that in some cases the 
paper developed a pronounced odor on storage. 


Aging of Rubber Latex Paper 


In connection with experiments as to the use of rubber latex in 
paper it was found that it was difficult to obtain a complete extrac- 
tion of resin and rubber from the paper and a separation of the 
two materials. The method used was to extract first with acetone 
to eliminate the resins and then to extract with chloroform. A 
special run was then made and extractions made daily. Successive 
analyses of the same papers with increasing age indicate a compara- 
tively rapid oxidation of the rubber retained in paper as a result of 
adding latex to the beater furnish. Within the limits of the inves- 
tigation the oxidation was observed to be most rapid in the case 
of paper made of sulphite and soda pulp and least rapid in the case 
of rag papers. Complete oxidation in the case of the former was a 
matter of a few days, while in the latter case several months were 
required for the greater part of the rubber to oxidize. The results 
of this investigation were published in the India Rubber World, 
June 1, 1923. 

Antitarnish Paper 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced in the past as to a 
suitable method for determining whether a paper was suitable for 
wrapping polished metal goods. There seemed to be disagreement 
between the methods proposed. A number of samples were obtained, 
but before testing these the cooperation of the electrochemistry sec- 
tion of the electrical division was obtained. Strips of plated, pure, 
and sterling silver were wrapped with small pieces of the paper 
samplés and the specimens were placed in jars under both dry and 
moist conditions. The tarnishing effect of the paper has not yet 
been determined, but as soon as the tests given above are completed 
the samples of paper are to be examined and tested. From other 
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studies it is evident that sterling silver tarnishes more rapidly than 
pure silver. It is planned to prepare later a standard method for 
testing antitarnish paper. 
Photomicrography of Paper Fibers 

Although completed during the last fiscal year, the report on this. 
investigation was not published until recently as Technologic Paper 
No. 217. It contains a description of some of the more important 
factors in the photomicrography of vegetable fibers, especially those 
used in the paper industry. Three types of light filters, with gen- 
eral directions for preparing them, are discussed. Suggestions as 
to the best type of photographic plates to use for photomicrographic 
work are given. Staining and preparing the material to be photo- 
graphed are discussed and the value of photographs for permanent 
records and in the study and control of materials and mill processes 
is pointed out. The various discussions are illustrated by photo- 
micrographs and diagrams. 


Colored Micrographs 

In connection with the microscopic study of paper fibers it has 
been found very advantageous to make projection drawings. Such 
projections and drawings bring out the characteristic markings 
much better than when the specimens are observed through the 
microscope in the ordinary way. By properly coloring or tinting 
these drawings useful charts are made available for reference and 
for research. The additional advantage of these drawings over pho- 
tomicrographs is that selected fibers on fields may be placed to- 
gether to bring out special characteristics. A series of such draw- 
ings is being prepared, both of the ordinary paper-making pulps 
and also of special woods and fibers. These drawings are being 
tinted to bring out the characteristic markings and will be of value 
not only for study but also to microscopists in the paper industry. 

In connection with the cooperative study by a committee of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry work has been 
started on several methods of fiber analysis that have been proposed 
as standard. In the past the method used in any laboratory was 
largely dependent upon the individual microscopists, but there has 
been much discussion as to the relative merits of the “count” and 
“estimation” methods. Samples of known and unknown proportions 
of various fibers were prepared for use in this work. It is expected 
that procedure for standard test will thus be developed. 


Chemical Hydration of Pulp 

In connection with a research organization some experiments were 
made to determine whether a certain amount of hydration could 
be produced by preliminary treatment with strong, cold caustic 
soda. Cotton linters were used, but the work was not carried far 
enough to develop any very definite conclusions. This work, how- 
ever, showed the possibilities of a more thorough study of this sub- 
ject, and a large amount of time could probably be saved if such a 
method could be developed. However, a great deal of laboratory 
work would probably be necessary before any definite paper-making 
trials could be made. This problem is, of course, closely connected 
with the fundamental study of cellulose. 


White Water Waste and Recovery 

In connection with the work of the committee on waste of the 
paper industry cooperative studies were carried out at two book 
paper mills—Dill and Collins Company and the Miami Paper Com- 
pany. These tests were made to determine the amount of clay and 
fiber that was lost and also to obtain some information as to clay re- 
tention under actual mill conditions. These tests were exhaustive and 
were made during an actual commercial run of paper, and the data 
were used by the waste committee in their report to the paper indus- 
try. A supply of pulps and clay were presented by the Miami Paper 
Company to permit of duplicate runs at the Bureau in order to de- 
velop a relation between the experimental mill and a large commer- 
cial machine. The experience and data obtained are chiefly of value in 
connection with the study of domestic and foreign clays. ‘ 


(Continued on page 66) 
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ONLY HOLIDAY LINES SHOW 
REAL ACTIVITY IN TORONTO 


Paper Men Hesitate to Make Predictions as They Near Close 
of Year—Farmers Express Disapproval of Proposed 
Pulpwood Embargo—Presentation to General Super- 
intendent C. Nelson Gain Who Retires from Don Valley 
Paper Co.—Cornwall Mills Install Safety Appliances— 
Dr. Howe May Be Selected as Director of Forestry 
School of University of Michigan. 


[FRom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] ° 

Toronto, Ontario, December 17, 1923.—Except in seasonable holi- 
day lines trade is quiet in the paper line and wholesalers are getting 
ready for inventories, which work will begin just after Christmas. 
There is very little buying and all parties are endeavoring to keep 
stocks down to the lowest possible notch. In the rag and paper 
stock arena, there has been some improvement and prices are on the 
upgrade. The demand for cotton cuttings is strengthening and 
quotations are slightly better. Tonnage is scarcer on some items 
than usual, 

Board mills are getting a little busier after a long period of 
quietness and the paper box plants have taken in more orders than 
they have for some weeks. In toilets and tissues there is a very 
good trade but no marked changes in other lines of production. 

News print has been in exceptionally good demand owing to the 
heavy holiday advertising and special editions of the daily and 
weekly papers. Pulp is rather off and prices are a little easier. 
The eyes of the trade are directed toward events for the coming 
year but no one cares to make any definite predictions. 


Farmers Oppose Pulpwood Embargo 

At the recent convention of the United Farmers of Ontario held 
in Toronto, considerable discussion took place in regard to the pro- 
posed embargo on the export of pulpwood. Several speakers from 
Northern Ontario said that, if the restriction went into effect, it 
would be disastrous to many farmers, who depended for their liveli- 
hood on cutting and selling their wood. It was stated that, from 
Port Arthur district alone, there were 300,000 cords of pulpwood 
which annually crossed the border. Many speakers observed that 
they they did not believe in duties at all, certainly not in import 
duties and much less in export duties. A resolution was introduced 
asking the Ontario government to work out some scheme of financ- 
ing the clearing of land in New Ontario under the Agricultural De- 
velopment Board, and going on record as opposed to an embargo or 
export duty on pulpwood. 


Too Heavy Export of Christmas Trees 
Frank J. D. Barnjum, of Annapolis Royal, N. S., spent a few 
days in Toronto recently, calling upon members of the trade. Mr. 
Barnjum took occasion to comment upon the heavy export of Christ- 
mas trees from various parts of ‘Canada and stated that the deple- 
tion of young growtth was becoming alarming. During the present 
month no less than 750,000 fir, balsam and cedar trees have been 
shipped from New Brunswick across the border. The farmers 
receive on an average only 2% cents each for these trees while the 
American contractors realized all the way from $1.00 upwards. The 
wholesale export of Christmas trees was rapidly undermining the 
future supply of pulpwood, not only in the Maritime provinces but 
also in Ontario and Quebec. 
Presentation to C. Nelson Gain 
An interesting event took place at the plant of the Don Valley 
-Paper Company when C. Nelson Gain, the retiring general super- 
intendent, was given a handsome, fitted, smoking cabinet in walnut 
by the employees. J. G. Worts, manager of the company, presided 
“and the presentation was made by John McKenzie, assistant super- 
intendent, who succeeds Mr. Gain. Mr. Gain made an appreciative 


and appropriate reply, referring to his many years of pleasant asso- 
ciation with the company. He has taken up his new duties js 
general manager of the Garden City Paper Mills, St. Catharines, 
and has removed from Toronto to that city. Mr. Gain is President 
of the Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety Association. 


New Position for Mr. Dickinson 

Walter Dickinson, who for a score of years has been associated 
with Brown Brothers, Toronto, and for a long period has been man- 
ager of the paper and business supply department, is leaving at the 
end of the present mointh to enter upon a venture of his own. In 
association with B. G. Whitelaw, he has taken over the business of 
the Aubrey Hurst Company in the Ellis Building, Adelaide strect 
west, Toronto, and the firm will be known as Whitelaw, Dickinson 
& Co. They will represent such widely known British paper firms 
as Thomas De La Rue & Co., London, and Charles Goodall and 
Son, London. 


Installing Safety Appliances at Cornwall 

A. P. Costigane, of Toronto, who is engineer of the Ontario Pulp 
and Paper Makers’ Safety Association, recently paid a visit to the 
Howard Smith Paper Mills at Cornwall. He reports that, in the 
extensive additions, which are being made to the plant, every care 
has been exercised with a view to reducing to the minimum the phys- 
ical hazards. At the Glengarry Pulp Company, Cornwall, several 
improvements have been carried out and due regard given to accident 
prevention. At the Mille Roches plant of the Provincial Paper Mills, 
the old boiler house, which had become unsightly, has been removed 
and in its place has been erected an up-to-date machine shop. 


Dr. Howe May Secure New Post 

Dr. Howe, Dean of the Faculty of Forestry of the University of 
Toronto, who is an ardent conservationist and one of the leading 
foresters of Canada, is spoken of as the successor to Prof, Filbert 
Roch as Director of the Forestry school of the University of Mich- 
igan, at Ann Arbor. The position has been vacant for some time as 
a suitable man has not been found. Dr. Howe recently paid a visit 
to the institution to look into the offer which has been made him. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 

W. W. Sunderland, President of the Miami Paper Company, West 
Carrollton, Ohio, was in Toronto last week calling upon the trade. 

Major J. R. Cosgrove, of Trail, B. C., the new British Columbia 
Lumber Commissioner for the East, has arrived in Toronto to 
enter upon his new duties. 

The third digester of the Mattagami Pulp and Paper Company, 
at Smooth Rock Falls, is being relined and will be in commission at 
the end of the year when the plant will be in full operation once 
more, with a capacity of one hundred and fifty tons daily of un- 
bleached sulphite. 

“British Trade” is a new publication, which has been issued in 
Toronto by Weston Wrigley to further the interest of British trade 
in the Dominion. The paper is the official publication of Canadian 
Association of British Manufacturers and their representatives. 

Fred W. Halls Paper Company, Toronto, has been doing some 
unique advertising setting forth the merits of Tanton S. C. book 
paper, which is made in Canada and comes in all weights and sizes. 
It will fold without breaking and takes the place of higher priced 
products for half tone and other engraving work. Mr. Halls reports 
a good sale for the new line. 

Warwick Brothers and Rutter, Toronto, have just put on the 
market a new line of writing tablets and envelopes under the brand 
name of the “Georgian Series.” The goods are made in linen lawn, 
kid finish, superfine wove, society wove, and linen laid. 

H. C. Woods, general manager of Warwick Brothers and Rutter, 
Toronto, spent the past week in New York City and other eastern 
centres on business. . 

Ernest King, who for many years was in the paper business in 
Barrie, Ont., and for the last twelve years has been residing in Cal- 
gary, died last week, aged fifty-three years. He was formerly a 
widely known newspaper man and -publisher, 
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Republic 
read’ 


instruments 


; scene ic gy sa I 
TES Sn ae a eee a % 


$20,000 boiler 
installation saved 


—one more testimonial to the value of power plant cost 
accounting 


Republic reading instruments grouped on 
central board in accounting departmen’ 


cet t sihe Came NRE ST 


T a Milwaukee plant, eleven boilers with a combined 


rated capacity of 2550 hp. were unable to meet steam 
demand. Republic Flow Meters installed to check up on 
boiler operation disclosed the fact that four boilers were not 
giving maximum capacity. Enlarging the throats in the 
bridge vaults raised capacity and saved the installation of a 
300 hp. boiler. On another boiler, a damper regulator 
was installed which increased the efficiency 3%. 


The value of power plant cost accounting is brought out by 
this instance. This new science checks boiler output, points 
out the fireman that is laying down, enables the plant to 
specify coal not unnecessarily expensive—saves in many 
ways. It provides the engineer with accurate records of the 
cost of generating steam and the accountants with figures on 
the amounts of steam used by different mills. The cost of 
steam per pound of paper can be accurately determined. 


The bulletin, “Power Plant Cost Accounting,” tells the "Snag Selle ee ee Geka ie an. 
story. Shall we mail your copy? If you say so, we'll in- inaccessible place. — 
clude a copy of “The Measurement of Steam.” 


REPUBLIC FLOW METERS CO. 
2232 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


Birmingham Boston Dallas Denver 
Pittsburgh Detroit Kansas City 
San Francisco Minneapolis St. Paul Sea ttle Cincinnati 
Dominion Flow Meters Co., Toronto, Canada 
Electro Flow Meters Co., 109 Kingsway, London, W. C. 2 


‘ a». 
PIONEER ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 


FLOW METERS 


Ask about Republic 
CO, Recorders and Model S F C oe | 


The indicator on the boiler front is a 
guide to the fireman. 
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PHILADELPHIA TRADE LOOKS 
FOR INCREASE IN BUYING 


No Further Softening of Prices Has Resulted, However, and 
Quotations Remain Firm—Nationally Known Concern to 
Make Important Change in Sales Policy at First of Year— 
Enterprise Paper Co. Expands Warehouse Facilities— 
Samuel H. Thompson Again Philadelphia Manager for 
Reading Paper Mill—Major Alfred Morris Collins Leaves 


on African Hunt. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 18, 1923.—Passage of another 
week without any further softening of prices among the sulphite 
bonds, and with continuation of firmness in quotation on all rag 
content bonds, while not at all surprising to the trade, none the 
less was looked upon with favor for its effect in increasing buying. 

From the Gilbert Paper Company a statement was received 
during the week which said: “Sulphite pulp prices are considered 
to be below the cost of production due to over-production and 
foreign competition. This is a more or less temporary situation. 
As wood which is the basic material of pulp is constantly advanc- 
ing, it cannot be expected to be otherwise.” 

The Gilbert Company announces positively that it does not ex- 
pect to make any lower price on its papers for some months to 
come at least. Circulation of these facts among the printing trade 
already has slightly stimulated buying although few of the houses 
are able to report any activity in the Philadelphia printing trade. 
Up-State conditions continue to be very much better. 


Paper Stock Market Weak 


Coarse paper prices continued to ease off with butcher's manilla, 
white sulphite and No. 2 water finish fiber dropping a quarter 
cent per pound and screenings a half cent per pound during the 
last fortnight. One of the mills during the week made a further 
reduction of a quarter cent in its No. 1 Kraft, making the total 
decline ‘since October 1 one cent per pound and thus reaching the 
lowest price since the war. 

There continued an all around softening although no sharp de- 
cline, in the cheaper grades of old papers and a slight easing off 
both in price and in mill buying of the better grades. However, 
the packers are confident that the end now is in sight, pointing out 
in justification the advance of from $2.50 to $5.00 a ton which took 
place during the week in news and chip board which previously 
had been sagging for some time. 


Important Change in Sales Policy 


Trade report is general, and is known to be well based, that 
shortly there is to come from an enterprise nationally known, an- 
nouncement of a change in sales policy of great importance. This 
concern, virtually from its establishment has been selling direct not 
only to convertors but to consumers as well, its firmly established 
products placing it in a position of independence of the distributors. 
The firm, however, it is positively known although official announce- 
ment will not be made for a short time, will on January 1 begin to 
distribute its products to the printing trade through one house in 
each of the several cities where it is now represented by a branch 
or by a sales agent. 


Enterprise Co. Expands 


Expansion and improvements have been made in the buildings of 
the Enterprise Paper Company, Third and Callowhill streets, 
through the acquisition of additional warehousing facilities and the 
modernizing of the present location. In the way of warehousing 
expansion 15,000 additional square feet have been acquired 


in the building at 349 N. Third street, where a four-story 
structure has been added by the taking over. of the adjoining prop- 
erty to the main offices at Third and Callowhill streets. In the 
main offices where a warehouse salesroom and executive depart- 
ment are maintained, there have been constructed three large bulk 
windows giving ample display on both thoroughfares. The ottice 
has been removed from the rear to the front in modern equipped 
quarters with oak partition and furniture to correspond and here 
will be maintained the future headquarters of President Nathan 
Isen; Secretary, A. B. Kehr; and Treasurer, David Black; as 
will also be the sales division. A small reception room has been 
constructed near the entrance and it adjoins a conference and dis- 
play room leading to the rear. 


Equipment Removal Proceedings 

Removal of the equipment in the mechanical department of the 
roll products manufacturing section of the Paper Manufacturers 
Company irom its present location at 526 Cherry street to its new 
half million dollar home nearing completion at Fifth and Willow 
streets was started during the week. It is hoped to have the 
equipment entirely installed by the first of the new year. In ad- 
dition to the old machines which were removed there has also been 
installed two new Seybold flat bed cutters and a large amount ot 
specially constructed equipment of the firm’s own patent, used in 
the production of the die wiping papers and small roll products. 


Thompson Again Reading Manager 

The Philadelphia territory for the distribution of the products of 
the Reading Paper Mills is now being entirely managed by Samuel 
H. Thompson, who for many years has been connected with the 
firm in this territory as salesman and late as manager. John K. 
Mohr is no longer associated with the Reading Paper Mill, his 
time now being devoted entirely to his own business conducted 
from headquarters in the Liberty Building, where he is engaged in 
the distribution of fine papers, having many mill representations. 


J. Morris Brown Co. to Incorporate 


An application will be made to the Governor of Pennsylvania 
on December 24 for the incorporation of the J. Morris Brown 
Company, 406 Leverington street. The firm has been established 
for over 40 years and is engaged in the manufacture of paper 
spools. Recently there was added to the firm’s manufacturing 
headquarters two adjoining buildings at 408 and 410 Leverington 
street which were remodelled and converted into additional manu- 
facturing space. 

Major Collins on African Hunt 


Previous to his departure for England last week, Major Alfred 
Morris Collins, head of the A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturers of cover papers, photograph mounts and cardboard 
specialties, was guest at a farewell dinner given by George R. 
Sinnickson and a party of friends who were present to bid him 
farewell previous to his departure for the jungles of Central 
Africa’ where he is to go in quest of rare animals and birds for the 
Field Museum of Natural History in Chicago. Mr. Collins, who 
has attained an enviable reputation as a big game hunter explorer, 
and member of many prominent clubs, has been selected as the 
leader of the expedition to secure rare specimens of specified animals 
in conjunction with Edmund Heller, field scientist of the Field 
Museum, founded by the late Marshall Field and housed in @ 
handsome home on Chicago Lake Shore. 


News Notes of Interest 


Arthur M. Waring, representing the Carolina Fiber Company 
and the Bayless Manufacturing Corp. called on the Philadelphia 
trade during the week. 

Elwood Garrett of Chester has been admitted to partnership with 
his father, Edwin Garrett, in his paper business in Chester, Pa. 

Avery J. Stone of Mohawk Valley Paper Company, Little Falls, 
New York, made trade rounds this week. 
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Use White Water 


in Your Showers © 


It is now practicable to reduce the amount of 
fresh water required in your mill by using 
white water for showering purposes. 


The Bird Self-Cleaning Shower Pipe makes 
this possible. 

































K. It automatically rids itself af all accumula- 

. | tions. The flow of white water is continuous. 

7 It can easily be installed anywhere in your 

ns. mill where there is need of a shower. 

i We shall be glad to have you install a Bird 

mn Self-Cleaning Shower Pipe for trial in your 

ed mill. This offer places you under no obliga- 
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GOLD BONDS OF PAPER MILLS — 
NOW OFFERED. IN MONTREAL 


An Issue of $225,000 First Mortgage 20-Year Sinking Fund 
Bonds of Western Quebec Paper Mills Make Appear- 
ance—St. Maurice Paper Company's Stockholders Receive 
Extra Dividend—Three Rivers Becomes Aviation Center 
—Plan of Reorganization for The Riordon Co. Is 
Abandoned—All Employees of Abitibi Power and Paper 
Co. to Receive Christmas Turkeys. 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontreaL, Que., December 18, 1923.—An issue of $225,000 first 
mortgage 20-year sinking fund gold bonds.of Western Quebec 
Paper Mills, bearing interest at 634 per cent is being offered here. 
The price of these bonds is 97 and accrued interest, giving a yield 
of 63%4 per cent. The company’s mills are located at St. Andrews 


East, Quebec Province. Construction is well under way and ‘the’ 


mills when complete will have a capacity of 1,800 tons a year of 
high grade, light weight papers, including. tissues, an average of 
some five tons daily. The company counts on being able to supply 
goods that are now being imported, as inquiries have been re- 
ceived from responsible houses sufficient to absorb the entire out- 
put for many months in advance. There is a duty of 25 per cent 
on these imported goods, and little attention has been given to 
the manufacture so far in Canada, so that those behind the new 
company feel that they will have a market ready to receive the 
output of the mills as soon as it is ready. Earnings based on a 
production of five tons daily are estimated as likely to exceed 
$70,000 a yeat, or four times bond interest and sinking fund re- 
quirements. There is a special clause compelling the company to 
create a reserve fund, equal to bond interest for two years before 
any dividends can be paid on the capital stock. -The company ‘has 
an ample supply of pure water and water power owned outright, 
as well as an advantageous power contract. The total authorized 
issue is $1,000,000, but the balance of $775,000 may only be issued 
in the event of the acquisition of further assets. The Board of 
Directors as announced at present consists of: President, R. W. 
Barclay, president, Western Quebec Power Company, Ltd.; vice- 
president, William Currie, director and mill manager, Dominion 
Paper Company, Limited; managing director, C. de Wolf Reid, 
paper merchants; along with J. M. Robertson, director, Southern 
Canada Power Company, Limited, and president and director, 
Monarch Electric Company, Limited; and C. W. Morton, director, 
Saguenay Lumber Company, Limited. 


Bonus for St. Maurice Shareholders 


The shareholders of the St. Maurice Paper Company, Limited, 
by an announcement following a meeting of the directors in New 
York, have an extra dividend of 5 per cent representing a bonus 
on the capital stock of the company to be paid on December 24. 
The company’s mills are situated at Cape Madeleine, near Three 
Rivers, Que., and have a capacity of 230,000 Ibs. of news print 
per day as well as large capacity for the production of groundwood, 
sulphite pulp and sulphate pulp. The Union Bag and Paper Com- 
pany is understood to hold approximately $5,000,000 of the out- 
standing stock. The declaration is regarded as confirmatory of 
the note of confidence in the ability of the news print companies 
to pile up large earnings under present operating conditions. 

Whalen Pulp Co. Receiver 

At the request of the bondholders, Justice W. A. MacDonald, 
has appointed E. M. Mills, vice-president and general manager of 
the Washington Pulp and Paper Company, as receiver and general 
manager of the Whalen Pulp and Paper Company, in succession 
to G. F. Gylies, who has resigned. 


Three Rivers as Aviation Center ~~~ 

During the past week Three Rivers has become the greatest 
center of aviation in the Dominion, outside the Government mili- 
tary aviation plants in Ontario. The Laurentide Air Service, Lim- 
ited, during that period completed the removal of their aviation 
headquarters from their plant at Lac a la Tortue to Three Rivers, 
where they have established headquarters at the old Three Rivers 
shipbuilding plant, facing the St. Lawrence River, just west of the 
Dominion Coal Company’s property. The company has collected 
from its various stations in Ontario and Quebec provinces no less 
than 18 hydroplanes which have been used during the summer 
months in forest fire patrol and survey work. The Three Rivers 
location has been found ideal for aviation work with hydroplanes, 
since the St. Lawrence gives ample advantage for starting and 
“landing” the machines, with an excellent ground plant for storing 
and' repaifing the flying boats. 


Abandon Reorganization Plan 

A circular letter forwarded by the reorganization managers of 
the Riordon Company to depositors under the plan of reorganiza- 
tion which was dated September 7, 1923, contains the official in- 
formation that the plan has been abandoned. The circular letter 
is signed Wallace B. Donham and I. W. Killam, reorganization 
managers, and sets forth the reasons for the abandoment of the 
plan, as follows: 

“The plan of reorganization was based upon underwriting con- 
tracts for prior preference and common stock covering $5,416,666 
of the cash requirements of the plan. These contracts were sub- 
ject to certain conditions, and as the conditions were not met within 
ninety days from the date of the plan, the underwriters were there- 
by released from their obligations. As this underwriting was es- 
sential to the plan, the necessary result is the abandonment of the 
plan.” The letter goes on to outline the procedure whereby the 
depositors under ‘the plan may reclaim their deposits without any 
deduction -for expenses, and adds: “The 8 per cent first mortgage 
and refunding bonds of Riordon Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., 
have been in default for two years and a half, and the bondholders 
have received no interest during that time. Meanwhile it is only 
through the efforts of the bondholders’ committees, and by raising 
large sums directly or indirectly on security of the deposited bonds 
that it has been possible to provide the temporary financing neces- 
sary to keep the property intact, the mills in operation and the 
enterprise a going concern. The plan of September 7, 1923, was 
formulated for the purpose of giving to the shareholders and un- 
secured creditors of the company an opportunity, by contributing 
substantially to the new money required, to participate correspond- 
ingly in the ultimate profits of the enterprise. The lack of any 
general response on the part of the shareholders and creditors 
makes it evident that they are not prepared to assume the burden 
of financing the reorganization. 

“Accordingly the two bondholders’ committees have undertaken 
to formulate a new plan for the reorganization of the property. 
Negotiations are actively in progress, and the plan will be an- 
nounced as soon as possible.” 


Turkeys for All 
L. R. Wilson, the newly named general manager of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Limited, has made arrangements for 
a turkey to be delivered at Christmas to every employee of the 
Abitibi Company, whether in thes Mills, Woods, Merchandising. 
Townsite, Forestry or Transportation Departments, and who is a 
householder living in Iroquois Falls, the Wye or Little Canada. 


Much Lumber for Japan 
One hundred million feet of lumber is comprised in one order 
for shipment during the next few months from various ports on 
the Pacific Coast to Japan. This huge order has been placed with 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation and Export Company by the Japanese 
ambassador at Washington, D. C. While exact figures were noi 
(Continued on page 38) 
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e Chis holiday seagon ushers in our 
66th annibersary. Ft is not of tmport- 
ance to pou only in the fact that each 
added pear of our life interests an increas: 
ingly greater number of paper makers, 


The Beloit Jron Works are 66 years 
young and they know of no better way of 
celebrating than to keep up the work of 
perfecting paper-making machinery, 


The revolutionary “Beloit” tnnobva- 
tions introduced during the past pear are 
but a forerunner of the serbice pou can 
look forward to from us in increasing 
abundance for the coming pear, * 
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CHICAGO PAPER MEN PREDICT 
BETTER BUSINESS JANUARY | 


Promise of Worth While Orders Makes Outlook Bright for 
First of the Year—Seaman Paper Co. Plans to Move to 
Its New Location in Early Spring—New Boxboard Asso- 
ciation Formed with George M. Seaman for President— 
Waste Materials Exchange Gets Under Way and Initial 
Bidding Is Brisk—Pittsburgh Wrapping Paper Men 
Convene—Paper Trade Activities. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Cuicaco, Ill, December 17, 1923—As the holidays approach, 
paper men of this city are much more optimistic over the future 
of the market, which has remained in an unsatisfactory condition 
for the past two months. They point to inquiries which have come 
in during the past few weeks as indications of worth while orders 
to follow soon after the turn of the year. All varieties of fine 
papers are in the same condition. Spasmodic buying only at in- 
frequent intervals furnish anything of interest to the Windy City 
trade. 

The market on containers is a little better this week than it has 
been for some time. Prices are now slightly firmer than for several 
weeks although some Chicago board interests are sorry to admit, 
are still lower than they ought to be for this time of year. 

A representative Chicago house handling coarse papers advises 
that at this time of the year firms in that branch of the paper 
industry should be working night and day but they have hardly 
enough business to keep them going steadily. During November a 
coarse paper concern fell short of its expected sales volume by a 
good many thousand dollars. An unusually large amount of wrap- 
ping paper is expected to come into this market within the next 
few weeks. This will further complicate matters by furnishing 
a surplus of lower grades that are selling for unbelievably low 
figures. 

Seaman Co. to Move to Wrigley Building 

It has been officially announced by officers of the Seaman Paper 
Company that the firm will move early in the spring to its new 
location in the Wrigley Building at the north side of the Michigan 
Avenue Link Bridge. One-half of the tenth floor in the new build- 
ing, which is just across the driveway from the first building com- 
pleted about a year ago, has been contracted for. While this is the 
tenth floor from the Michigan avenue side, it will be the twelfth 
floor from the Rush street side. The new quarters will give the 
amount of space necessary to accommodate the approximately 150 
employees. Natural light will be provided on three sides. 


Weir Brothers Paper Co. May Move 


Now that the Weir Brothers Paper Company is being operated 
by officials of the Murname Paper Company, a report is out that the 
former company may be moved to the quarters now occupied by the 
latter concern. Weir Brothers Paper Company has been located 
at 667 W. Lake Street but just as soon as that building can be 
rented out to another occupant, its headquarters will be moved to 
223 N. Jefferson street, where the Murname Paper Company holds 
forth. Just when this will come to pass is not yet decided. 

In the last issue of the Parer TRADE JOURNAL it was announced 
that James P. Tyrell had sold his controlling interest in the Weir 
company to J. H. Murname who would operate the establishment 
under the same name. At the last meeting of the directors, the 
following officers were elected: J. H. Murname, president; E. J. 
Murname, vice-president; Nelson Foley, secretary, and O. E. Mc- 
Cormick, treasurer. 


Central States Association Meets 
A successful and prafitable meeting was held by the Central 
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States Paper Trade Association, Tuesday, December 4, at the Pitts- 
burgh Athletic Club, Pittsburgh, Pa., according to Charters K 
Higgins, assistant secretary of the National Paper Trade Associa 
tion, who issued the report from his office in the Conway Building, 
Chicago. An exceptionally large number were in attendance. 

The Miller Paper Company, of Louisville, Ky., was unanimous} 
elected to membership in the organization. The question of returned 
goods was discussed and a motion was unanimously carried placin: 
the association on record as being opposed to many of the abuses 
which seem to be prevalent in this connection. 

At the invitation of Thomas F. Smith, president of the Louisvill 
Paper Company, Louisville, Ky., the next meeting will be held in 
that city, probably on February 5. 

A program committee was appointed, the functions of which will 
be to arrange for interesting features in connection with the meet- 
ings. This committee is composed of: Chairman, T. F. Smith, 
Louisville Paper Company; A. M. Miller, of Central Ohio Paper 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, and A. H. Seyler, of Alling and Cory 
Company, Pitsburgh. ; 

A resolution was presented at the meeting and adopted by unani- 
mous vote. In this resolution the association declared itself as com- 
pletely in favor of the tax reduction suggested by the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States. 


Pittsburgh Wrapping Men Convene 

A meeting of the wrapping paper men of Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
held in that city on Wednesday, December 5, following the Central 
States session. Charters K. Higgins was present to address the 
meeting. It was an enthusiastic one and most of the wrapping 
paper houses were represented. It is believed that the Pittsburgh 
dealers realize that definite steps must be taken to rectify certain 
matters in this market. 

Charters K. Higgins, assistant secretary of the National Paper 
Trade Association, will leave tomorrow for California for a couple 
of weeks’ vacation. 


New Boxboard Association Formed 

More than forty members of the boxboard division of the paper 
industry assembled at the Congress Hotel on December 10. George 
M. Seaman, of the Seaman Paper Company, was elected president 
of the Boxboard Association, the organization of which was com- 
pleted during the meeting at the Congress. Walter P. Paepcke, of 
the Chicago Mill and Lumber Co., will act as the new vice-president, 
while John R. Mauff was chosen as executive vice-president. 

Those who will serve as directors with Mr. Seaman and Mr. 
Paepcke are: G. H. Wood, River Raisin Paper Company, Monroe, 
Mich.; H. L. Rauch, Consolidated Paper Company, Monroe, Mich. ; 
George W. Gair, Robert Gair Company, New York; E. T. Gardner, 
Gardner-Harvey Company, Middletown, Ohio; John Jacobs, Phila- 
delphia Paper Company, Philadelphia; M. W. Waldorf, Waldorf 
Paper Products Company, St. Paul, and W. H. Richardson, of the 
Richardson Company, Lockland, Ohio. 

The Boxboard Association is an outgrowth of the Paper Indus- 
tries Exchange which was ordered dissolved by the Board of 
Directors because they felt it could no longer serve the industry as 
they intended it should. The resignation of the paper-stock, wire- 
cloth, felt and waxed-paper groups from the Exchange was re- 
quested and the Boxboard Association will continue its work in the 
same quarters in the Wrigley Building. 

John R. Mauff issued a statement following the organization 
meeting in the Congress Hotel advising that the Boxboard Asso- 
ciation will promote the general welfare of the boxboard industry 
and promote fair trading and trading practices and do all that is 
possible to develop both domestic and foreign markets for boxboard. 


Waste Materials Exchange Under Way 
A resumption of trading in waste paper was announced this week 
by leaders in the new Waste Materials Exchange, which is also 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Famous Product Séries No. 4." 
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Valley Iron Works Co. Equipment 


is Used in making: Hammermill Bond 
Readers of the Saturday Evening Post and 6ther magazines 
of national circulation knew.about Hammermill Bond.: The 
splendid ‘advertising campaign, conducted by the Hammer- 
mill ‘Paper Company for-a ‘numberof -years, has familiar- 
ized evéryone with Hammermill’’ products; and, as is 
necessary in products so widely advertised, the quality must 
be there. Peek: st 


To obtain this quality-good matériat;4nd fine modern equip- : 


ment are necessary. Among other machines made by ‘the 
Valley Iron Works Coémipdny and ‘used in the production 
of Hammermill Bond, are Valley Centrifugal Pumps. 


Valley Iron Worke Company 


> Ss 1 


Plant: Saks vene pm New York. Office: 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN ji). 4-2): \4.it-¢- 380 MADISON AVENUE , 


Cop eC bic 
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Valley Centrifugal Pumps... 

With a specially designed 
propeller which produces more 
pressure with a given peripheral 
speed and which eliminates 


shock, eddies and all back,pres- .. 


sure, Valley Centrifugal Pumps. 
are unusually efficient and re- 

quire less power. Special bear- .. 
ings,.a- horizontal split feature, , 


‘making the pumps readily ac- 


cessible, and proper. balance _ 
are additional important factors. 


Write for further informa- 
tion regarding Valley “Tailor- 
made” Pumps for water,:acid 
and. stock. 
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Siataeseane 


Francis R. Harrington 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Apams, Mass., December 18, 1923.—Francis ‘R. Harrington, 78, 
for nearly 20 years secretary sand director of the Berkshire ‘Hills 
Paper Company is dead after a long illness. He had: been employed 
49 years by the Boston and Albany Railroad as station agent. 





Government Bids and Awards 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasutincron, D. C., December 19, 1923.—The Government Print- 
ing Office will receive bids on December 21, for 20,800 pounds (200 
reams) of ‘light green and india tint, 26/4 x 41—I4 coated cover 
paper. ‘The Printing Office will also receive bids on the same 
date «for -125,000 pounds of various colors bristol board in 20-inch 
rolls, 

‘The Government Printing Office has announced an award to the 
R.. P. Andrews Paper Company for furnishing 38,600 pounds of 
sulphite manila:paper at $.0695 per pound and to the S. S. Alcorn 
Company for \furnishing various sizes of the same at $.0565 and 
$.059. Bids for these items were opened on December 3. 

The Printing Office has also awarded to Reese and Reese the con- 
tract for furnishing 100,000 pounds of «melon, -pink and yellow 
bristol board and 56,100 pounds (550 reams) of 21 x 31—102; same 
at $.05245 and $.054975, bids for which were opened on November 28. 

The Paper Manufacturing Company will furnish 3,000:pounds of 
plate wiping paper at $.0775 per pound, bids for whidly ‘were 
opened on November 26. 

The Broderick Paper Company has been awarded the contract ‘for 
furnishing the Government Printing Office with 4,200 pounds of 
22% x 28%—140 manila tag board at $.0995 per|pound, bids for 
which were opened on December 3. 

The Beaver Pulp and Paper Company will furnish 500,000: pounds 
of white news print paper in 48-inch rolls at $.03958 and Débler:and 
Mudge will furnish 11,700 pounds (250 reams) of warious Sizes map 
paper at 16 cents per pound. Bids for these items were opened on 
December 7. 

The Government Printing Office has received the following 
bids on 134,000 pounds white S. & S. C. Printing ‘Paper, flat— 
31% x 4534—467 in cases, or soft-fold bundles: The Champion Fibre 
Company $.0721 and $0694 per pound; The Allied Mills $.07244 and 
$.07; Maurice O’Meara Company $0735; The Amefi¢an Writing 
Paper Company $.0762 and $.0737; Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany §.0682 :and .$.0657; Doble and Mudge $.07215 -and $.06965; 
Kalamazoo Paper Company $.073.and $.0715; R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company $.0644 and°$.0639; Old Dominion Paper Company $.072424; 
The Broderick ‘Paper Company $.074 and $.0715; Reese and Reese 
$.0844 and $0819; Whitaker Paper Company $.071; and on 15,000 
pounds ‘Binders board No. ‘1, quality 25 x 30—18 and on 20,000 
pourids ‘truck board 34 x 44—10, the following bids were received: 
The’ Broderick Paper Company $75.00 per ton; R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company ‘$134.00; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company $89.90; C. 
B. Hewitt and Brothers $82.50 and $82:50; Twin Falls Binder ‘Board 
Company $82.50 and $76.00; Kerr Paper Mills Inc., $90.00 asid 
$85.00; Whitaker Paper Company $84.18 and $76.10 and $89.58 and 
$81.50; ‘Dobler and Mudge $92.00 and $82.00; The Pratt Paper 
Company $105.00 and ‘$84.50. 


Installing New Paper Machine 
Lrrte Fatis, N. Y., December 18, 1923.—Work is underway on 
the installation of the new Harper paper machine at ‘the "Burrows 
Paper Corporation. This machine will be thoroughly modern and 
it is.planned to have it in operation by June, 1924. 


Bastrop Company’s Plant 

Bastrop, La., December, ‘11, 1923.—Located in a picturesque val- 
ley in the Moorehouse Paris, Bastrop Pulp and Paper Company, 
under the able direction of R. J. Cullen, Vice-President and General 
Manager, has ‘recently completed ‘and set in ‘motion ‘what ‘is per- 
haps the most modern and efficient pulp and paper plant on the 
continent. 

Mr. Cullen in locating a site for the manufacture of pulp, de- 
cided on Bastrop, La. chiefly because of its easy access to fuel, 
wood, water, etc. 

‘He broke ground in Noyember, 1920, and a year later completed 
and put in operation one-of the most modern sulphate pulp plants 
in America, producing sixty tons of kraft pulp per day. This would 
in itself have proved a decided industrial boom for Bastrop but it 
was not the intention of the officials of the Bastrop Pulp and Paper 
Company to stop with this single accomplishment; and in Decem- 
ber, 1922, they decided on the erection and installation of a paper 
mill to be operated in connection with the pulp mill to convert the 
entire output of the pulp mill.imto high-grade kraft paper. 

This was commenced in December, 1922, and the paper machine 
was installed and put in operation, producing sixty tons of high 
grade kraft paper per day in October, 1923—a record achievement 
in the field of industrial engineering. 

The paper machine is of the latest type, @mbodying many new 
improvements, built by the Beloit Iron Werks, Beloit, Wis., and 
designed for a speed of ore thousand feet per ‘minute. 

The beater room equipment was supplied by ‘the E..D. Jones and 
Sons ‘Company, well known machinery builders and designers. 

The wood- supply is within a radius of twenty-five miles of the 


‘From artesian ‘wells located on their own property, an unlimited 
is assured, Obtained at.a depth of ‘from 800 to 900 


the largest ~ field in the world, the mill being located practically 
in ‘the- centre “of ‘this field. "Pwenty-five hundred ‘bake HP. is be- 
ing developed by internal combustion gas engines, thirty-six hundred 
H.P. is installed for steam purposes and twelve hundred and fifty 
K.-W. turbo generator unit. 

‘In addition to the pulp and paper mill, the company has erected 
on their own premises, 24 modern.and up-to-date dwellings includ- 
ing gas heating and electrically lighted, for the use of their em- 
ployees. 

The mill and its entire installation was designed, built and put into 
operation ‘by Mr. Cullen, who has done more toward attracting at- 
tention to the state of Louisiana, as a paper manufacturing centre 


-of note, than any other ‘engineer, by reason of his vast experience 


in the paper making industry, and his: keen perception of the adapta- 
bility of the natural resources of the state, such as wood, gas, and 
the general prospect ‘for the devélopment of transportation facilities. 


River Raisin Company’s Affairs 
[FRom OUR REGULAR CoRRESPOW;DENT) 

KaLamazoo, Mich,, December 18, 1923,—Decided improvement in 
the affairs of the River Raisin Paper Company, ‘Monroe, ‘Mich., is 
reported by G. H. Wood,.president of the company. Since Janu- 
afy 1 the company ‘Has ‘bought !in sand  caneelled °$240,000 of its 
bonds. It is paying 6 per cent dividends and plans to increase the 
rate mext year. During 1923 about $100,000 'fas ‘been expended 
in plant improvements. Bank loans and current ‘accounts have beet! 
reduced from $500,000 to less than $100,000 while sales were about 
$1,000,000 in excess of -last -year. 
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Established 1886 


Good Company 


“How far you go depends upon whom 
you travel with.” 


There is a great deal of truth in that wise 
old East Indian proverb; and it has a very 
definite application in the business world. 


One method of helping your own or- 
ganization to establish a reputation for 
reliability, progressiveness, and foresight, 
1s to choose as “travelling companions” 
for it, other organizations that have been 
recognized for years for those qualtties. 


Business concerns, like individuals, are 
judged by the company they keep. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 
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Trade Marks Bepartment 


Conpucrep sy NationaL Trape-Mark Co., Wasuincton, D. C. 
in the United Statca Patent Other, which have Ween. passed aie 
are in line for early registration unless opposition is filed promptly. For further 
information address National Trade Mark Company, Barrister Bldg., Washing- 
tom, D. C., trade-mark specialists. As an additional service feature to its 5 
ers, Paper Trape Journat gladly offers to them an advance search free of 
charge on any mark they may contemplate adopting or registering. 

YosemitE—No. 186,472, Charles Green Company, Inc. N. Y. 
City. For paper covers. 

SpEEDwAY—No. 186,885. The Diem and Wing Paper Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. For bond paper. 

KaNAWHA—No. 186,879. The Diem and Wing Paper Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. For blasting paper. 

Save-More—No. 186,883. The Diem and Wing Paper Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. For wrapping paper. 

Back Diamonp—No. 186,878. The Diem and Wing Paper Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. For blasting paper. 

Hipro-Hipwe—No. 186,877. The Diem and Wing Paper Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. For wrapping paper. 

ALABASTER—No,. 186,875. The Diem and Wing Paper Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. For wrapping paper. 

Hamerstey—No. 181,445. The Hamersley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, N. Y. City. For wax paper. 








Reports on Paper Investigation 
[FRom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 19.—Col. William B. Greeley, Chief 
Forester, in his annual report to the Secretary of Agriculture has 
the following to say regarding the pulp and paper investigating 

work done at the Forest Products Laboratory, at Madison, Wis. : 

The Forest Service has devoted much attention to the problem of 
finding raw material for pulp and paper. If existing conditions 
continue, no other fibrous matereial can replace wood to any great 
extent in paper manufacture. This conclusion has been reached after 
the investigation of many of the most promising substitutes, notably 
waste from plant crops. The main effort of the Forest Service is 
therefore being directed to adapting pulping processes to more kinds 
of wood. Only five or six out of a hundred or more commercial 
timbers in the United States now find extensive use in pulp and 
paper making. Spruce, fir, and hemlock constitute 78 per cent of 
all the pulpwood now consumed, and relatively small supplies of 
these woods are left within reach of the existing pulp mills in the 
Northeastern and Lake States. 

Forest Products Laboratory experiments with about 90 of the 
little-used species have shown that a number of them can be pulped 
satisfactorily. The discovery made two years ago that the pines of 
the Southern States could be made into high grades of white paper 
without radical changes in mill practice has already been adopted 
commercially to some extent, releasing corresponding quantities of 
spruce for newsprint. The same series of pulping trials helped to 
attract the attention of pulp mills in the Lake States to jack pine by 
showing the possibilities of this wood as a substitute for hemlock, 
at present the chief source of sulphite pulp in this region. The pulp- 
ing of jack pine has also been accomplished on a laboratory scale by 
semikraft process, which produces a pulp suitable for the manufac- 
ture of high-grade container board. The same process is adaptable 
to other species and offers possibilities in utilizing lumber mill waste, 
especially from long-fibered resinous woods, including southern 
pine and possibly Douglas fir. 

An enlargement of the raw material for newsprint manufacture, a 
critical problem now faced by the United States, is foreseen in other 
experiments under way at the laboratory. It was found that by a 
certain mild chemical treatment wood could be pulped with a yield 
as high as 80 or 90 per cent—double that ‘hérétofore obtained by any 
chemical pulping process—and that the product could be made di- 


rectly without bleaching, into a paper similar to newsprint, Hard! 
woods in particular respond favorably to this treatment, indicating 
that it may become feasible to manufacture news print from woods 
very different in character from the few now employed in the 
ground-wood process. The pulping is accomplished without the ex: 
cessive power required to produced ground-wood pulp. If this 
process can be perfected and used commercially, it will greatly ex: 
tend the life of pulp mills where they now exist and will aid mate: 
rially in the establishment of the industry in new regions. 

Research has recently produced the long-sought cheap preservative 
to spray on groundwood pulp to prevent its decay during storage. 
Infection of pulp by fungi entails a triple loss—the total loss of 
pulp that is too badly decayed to use, the cost.of sorting out this 
pulp, and the reduction in yield and quality. of-paper through the 
use of partly decayed material. Such losses amount to $6,000,000 
annually at groundwood mills. After two years of experimenting 
with various antiseptics, the laboratory provided the industry with 
several preservatives that were considered economical enough to use, 
and very recently found in a mixture of cymene and naphthalene, 
a preservative much cheaper than any tried before. This mixture 
sprayed on ground-wood pulp stored in a damp fungous pit kept it 
fresh and clean for 10 months, while untreated pulp was rendered 
useless. The. cost of the treatment is less than 50 cents a ton. Some 


mills are now spending as much as $2.75 a ton simply to sort out 
decayed from sound pulp. 


Held Christmas Party 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Horyoxe, Mass., December 18, 1923.—The ninth annual Christmas 
party and dance of the Progress Club of the National Blank Book 
Company was held at the Nonotuck, Friday night, the club compris- 
ing the office and sales force, heads of departments and long-term 
service employes and their wives. There was a Christmas tree, 
various vaudeville acts and community singing. 

Frank B. Towne, treasurer of the Company, presided. The oldest 
employes present, in term of service, were Edward Cramer who has 
been employed by the Company 44 years and John Thompson and 
Richard Knechler who have similar terms to their credit. There are 
47 employes who have been employed 20 years by the Company. 

The principal address was by Charles Parlin who gave a talk on 
“Merchandising National Advertising.” The committee of arrange- 
ments consisted of John Schade, Elmer Cornwell, D. C. Haggerty, 
R. M. Weiser, F. E. Smith, L. F. Avery, John Harper, Albert Farr 
and Miss Julia Chapin. 

' 

PAPER MILL GOLD BONDS 

(Continued from page 32) 

given out, it is understood the deal represents $3,000,000. H. R. 
MacMillan, Export Company of this city have received from the 
Imperial Japanese Government an order for five million feet of 
logs and fifteen million feet of lumber to be used in the reconstruc- 

tion of the earthquake area at and near Yokohama. 


Export of Douglas Fir Seeds 
One thousand pounds of Douglas fir seeds were shipped from 
British Columbia recently to England for reforestation purposes. 
Two years ago a large shipment went forward and the results 
have proven so satisfactory that it is believed there will be annual 
parcels of the British Columbia product sent to Great Britain. 


Paper School at Three .Rivers 
The new pulp and paper school here was ‘formally opened re- 
cently, with an enrollment of 15 day and 20 evening pupils. This 
school, it is expected, will furnish skilled labor from citizens of 
-Three Rivers district where it was necessary tO+impert this ‘class’ 
of labor. ee 
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“nical the KENWOOD 
ge GUARD BOARD 


A Guard Board built on a NEW Principle. 
A Guard Board that AUTOMATICALLY — 
maintains uniform contact with the Jacket 
throughout the run. | : 

A Guard Board that insures INCREASED . 
PRODUCTION and LOWER COST through 


life of the wires, and decienins ‘amount of power 
required to drive the couch. 


A Guard Board that, in our experience, has in _. 
general INCREASED the life of the Jacket by . 
at least 50 PER CENT. 


Send for detailed information and prices” 


F. C. HUYCK & SONS © 


KENWOOD MILLS KENWOOD MILLS, Ltd. 
Albany, N. Y. Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 
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New York Trade Jottings 


C. E. Duffern, of the Bowater Paper Company, is on a business 
trip in Canada. 





* * * 


W. G. Howard, assistant superintendent of State Forests, came 

down from Albany for a few days early’ in the week. 
* €¢-8 

R. B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, was a visitor in New York for a few days last week. 
= * * 

L. R. Wilson, general manager. of the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company, Ltd., of Canada, was a visitor in the local trade during 
the past week. 

er ae : 

Herbert Biermans, president of the Belgo Paper Company, of 
Shawinigan Falls, Canada, and R. C. Shepley, sales manager of the 
same concern, were both visitors in town for a short time last 
week. 

: i *- Se 

J. Fred Booth, president of J. R. Booth, Ltd., of Ottawa, Canada, 
spent a few days in town with members of his family last week. 
An interesting rumor that his daughter, Miss Lois Booth, is shortly 
to be betrothed to Prince Valdemar of Denmark has been attracting 
attention for several weeks. 

* * * 

Fire and Water Engineering of 318-326 West 39th street re- 
cently issued their publication with a fireproofed cover. The cover 
paper was of the regular 85 pound coated stock sent to the labor- 
atory for treatment before printing with a special chemical solu- 
tion. The chemical used was White's “Nofire” solution. 

: * x x 

Gosta P. Genberg, formerly with Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany, returned to New York a few weeks ago after spending the 
past seven months in the sulphite mills of Sweden and Finland. 
Mr. Genberg has just gone to Edmunston, N. B., where he has 
taken a position as chemist with the Fraser Companies, Ltd. 

a * > 

The National Aniline and Chemical Company, Inc., of 40 Rector 
street has issued a booklet on Dyer’s Formulas, giving the formulas 
for producing the adopted shades for the spring of 1924 as shown 
in the season card of the Textile Color Card Association. The 
book is ready for distribution to dyers and others who are in- 
terested. 

* * * 

The directors of the St. Maurice Paper Company, Ltd., met in 
New York last week and declared a regular dividend of one and 
one-half per cent together with a bonus of five per cent, both of 
which are payable to shareholders of record December 19, 1923, 
next Tuesday. This Christmas gift has far exceeded the expecta- 
tions of financial wizards in Wall Street. 


Hearst Paper Mill Suit 


The suit of William R. Hearst against the Dexter Sulphite Pulp 
and Paper Company and the officers of that concern was begun last 
week before Supreme Court Justice Bijur. 

The action was brought to cancel a contract made by Hearst in 
1920 under which he was to purchase a payer mill for $3,500,000. 
The suit is based on allegations that the contract was effected after 
the sellers had offered C. F. Zittel, Mr. Hearst’s agent, $125,000 to 
put the sale through. 

Max D. Steur is appearing as trial counsel for Mr. Hearst and 
is assisted by ‘Clarence J. Shearn. The defendants are represented 
by former Goveernor Nathan L. Miller and former Judge Seabury 
of the Court of Appeals. 

Mr. Hearst told in court this week his version of the con- 


troversy. He stated that he agreed to pay an excessive price for 







the mill as Rio of misrepresentations. The contract required 
the payment ,000 on the signing of the contract on April 15, 
1920, $250,000 ional on May 1, 1921, and an equal amount each 
succeeding year when the balance of $2,400,000 would be 
payable with in’ id balances. 


Mr. Hearst paid the $100,000 but alleges that before the first 
$250,000 became due he-learned that his agent was to get $125,000. 
Upon learning this he rescinded the contract and immediately filed 
suit. 

Joseph A. Moore of the William R. Hearst organization testified 
Wednesday. Mr. Moore was questioned before Justice Bijur by 
Max D. Steuer for Mr. Hearst to show that James E. Campbell, 
one of the owners of the mill sold to Hearst for $3,500,000, had 
denied knowing anything about any payment to Zittel. 

Testimony given by Mr. Campbell before trial was read in evi- 
dence, to the effect that he saw a slip ‘paper bearing the words, 
“Jim E., $118,750; F. M. $75,000; S., $118,750; Martha Z., $125,000.” 
The “Martha Z.” was stated to be Mrs. Zittel. Mr. Moore insisted 
that he asked Mr. Campbell three times to tell him whether Zittel 
was to share in the commission, and that Mr. Campbell asserted 
that he knew nothing about it. 

Mr. Moore testified that he advised Mr. Hearst against buying 
the Dexter mill for the sum stated until after the purported earn- 
ings of the mill had been investigated, and that Zittel had become 
angry and insisted that the deal should be completed because delay 
might cause the loss of the mill, just as another mill had been lost 
to Mr. Hearst. Mr. Moore said he was suspicious of Zittel be- 
cause of his acts in connection with the lease of the Sulzer Harlem 
River Casino property for the Hearst film organization, and wanted 
to be sure his conduct in the mill negotiations had been proper. 

He stated that Mr. Hearst and Zittel had a talk and that Mr. 
Hearst told him later he thought Moore was permitting his preju- 
dice against Zittel to influence him. ~ — 

Mr. Hearst was on thé witnéss stand for a short time, and con- 
cluded his testimony. He asserted that he had much confidence in 
Zittel’s business judgment. 

At this -writing the case was still in progress, 


Publication Size for Standards 


A special committee on size of publication for Standards, under 
the chairmanship of Henry M. Hobart, consulting engineer of the 
General Electric Company, met on Thursday morning at the En- 
gineering Societies Building to consider and make recommendations 
to the A. E. S. C. in regard to the sizes of published standards. 

C. B. LePage of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
presented the present development of the American system and R. 
E. Paxton of the General Company analyzed the European size 
system. 

After the presentation of these two addresses there was an in- 
formal discussion, the members of the committee favoring 744 by 
1054 as apparently the most practical size. 





News Print Reparation Award 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., December 19, 1923.—A tentative report has 
been made to the Interstate Commerce Commission by one of the 
Examiners of the Commission in docket No. 15015 of the Minnesota 
and Ontario Pape. Company against the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Railway Company, and others. In the syllabus in the report 
the Examiner says: 

“Rate charged on two carloads of news print paper shipped dur- 
ing January, 1921, from St. Louis, Mo., to Tulsa, Okla., found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded.” 

The Commission has also announced that it has dismissed the 
complaint in docket No. 15089 of the Minnesota and Ontario Paper 
Company against the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, 
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See Our Drum in Practical Operation 
and Check These Advantages 


ay Wa] BOVE is a view of the drum 
bY £:“A we installed at Haileybury, 
w224 Ontario, for the Temiskaming 
Company. Photographed at discharge 
end, and showing conveyor for barked 
wood in front. 


This 10’ by 30’ drum is so simple 
it secures large and uninterrupted 
production of clean-barked wood. The 
barking is continuous and automatic; 
rotation causes logs to travel through 
the drum and emerge stripped of all 
bark. Stand at discharge end and note 


thoroughbarking and absence of bruis- 
ing—both due to the ideal tumbling 
surface presented by patented U-bars. 


Submerging wood in water means 
largest output and cleanest wood, and 
our new bark press makes dry fuel of 
the bark. But our equipment is in 
numerous cases used for dry barking. 
For either method it is hoped you will 
investigate this nearly perfect drum. 


Wherever located, we shall be glad 
to tell you of a nearby mill where you 
can see our equipment operating. 


FIBRE MAKING Processes, Inc. 


London Guarantee & Accident Building 


CHICAGO 
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“Wicent Jnygpeporations.. 


Perroratep Wrarrinc -Parer Company, Albany, New York. 
Authorized capital stock from $120,000 to $480,000. 


Wasuincron, D. C., ae O38 
trian paper industry, according to an article in a Scott issne 
“Industrie, und Handelszeitung,” has shown a steady increase dur-~ 
ing the first six months of 1923 as compared with a similar period 
of 1922. This is of all the more significance since the production 
of paper is one of the few Austrian industries which draws the 
larger part of its materials from domestic sources. The following 
table shows the estimated ‘production of pulp and paper during the 
first half of 1923 as compared with a similar period of last year: 

—————1923—, 1922 

Ist Ist 
6mos. 6mos. 
metric metric 
tons tons 
74,200 — 75,520 
21,430 19,290 


1st Quar, 2nd Quar. 
metric’ “metric 
tons tons 
36,550.-87,650 
9,740 -11,690~ 
Chemical wood pulp 27,650....31,620. 59,270 48530 
Mechanical wood pulp 19,280. 23,040. - 42,320 » 33,340 

According to commercial statistics the papér arid printing in- 
dustry in the first six months of-1923 had an exportable surplus 
of 40.5 million gold crowns. - Exports, in metric tons, were as 
follows: Paper, 42,730 metric tons during first half of 1923 as 
against 37,390 tons during first half of 1922; cardboard, 14,540 tons 
as against 12,800 tons; paper products, 36,210 tons as against 20,090 
tons. The principal countries to which these exports went during 
the first half of 1923 were as follows: 

Germany: paper, 1,190 tons, cardboard, 170 tons, paper products 
2,690 tons; Italy: paper, 4,450 tons, cardboard 5,120 tons, paper 
products 10,920 tons; Switzerland, paper 6,720 tons, cardboard 130 
tons, paper products, 2,910 tons; Jugoslavia: papér 4,460 tons, card- 
board 870 tons, paper products, 4,480 tons; Hungary; paper 11,240 
tons, cardboard 2,630 tons. In addition to the above shipments, 
France has also taken increased amounts of Austrian paper prod- 
ucts recetitly and the market in other foreign countries for these 
goods is also reported better. 


Competition in Australian Market 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasurncton, D. C., Dec. 19, 1923.—As an evidence of the ex- 
tremely difficult competitive conditions with which American pro- 
ducers and exporters of paper have to contend in the Australian 
market it is significant to observe that tenders for the annual re- 
quirements on machine finished printing paper for the State of 
Victoria have just been accepted, the price being 33%4 pence per 
pound, delivered, all charges paid, says a communication which has 
just been received by the Paper Division of the Department of 
Commerce. Against this the best American bid was 8% cents per 
pound c. i. f£., to which must be added three pounds per ton for 
duty and one pound per ton for delivery charges. 


Fire at Mobile Plant 


Moste, Ala., December 18, 1923——The Gulf Paper Company re- 
cently sustained a $200,000 loss at its plant. Much valuable ma- 
chinery and a large quantity of wood pulp was destroyed. 


Flood Suits Settled 
Trrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 
KALAMAZOO, Mich., December 18, 1923—Twenty-four damage 
Fehruary jet, 121 and in wich the Bryant Paper, Company a 


y pond was carried away, 
Paper Company’s dam, 
ce a of property owners 


~~, were filed against the two de- 
lant companies, trial of the initial case, that of 
Sell ‘DeNoyer against the Bryarit-and Monarch Paper Companies, 
that a settlement was reached. C, S. Carney, attorney for the 
plaintiff, Col. E. My Irish and Marv 


the Monarch Paper Company, agreed to the settlement. Judge 
Samuel G. Houghton, presiding, complimented the contestants, de- 
claring that it would have requited at least three years to try 
all cases involved and that a great saving has been effected through 
the peaceful solution. 

The only suit Jeft as an outcome of the 1916 flood is that of the 
city of Kalamazoo against the Bryant and Monarch Paper Com- 
panies, that being for damage fo.a bridge over Portage Creek. 


Co-operative Plan. with University Fails 

The plan for co-operation of the University of Michigan and 
the local paper mills seems to have failed. The first plan brought 
up by the committee in charge, was to assess each mill a lump 
sum. The ‘smaller mills ed against this. The next plan 
brought up was on the ‘basis of so much per machine. This did 
not find favor in the eyes of the mill managements. The last thing 
suggested was to charge so much per pound of production, taking 
book as the standard, 100 per cent, and working up and down ac- 
cording to the rating production of the different mills. This plan 
was progressing rapidly until the University of Michigan raised the 
amount of money necessary 50 per cent. This caused the mill men 
to drop out. 

At present the large mills are making connections with the Uni- 
versity independently; they will not go in as a body. 


CHICAGO MEN PREDICT 
(Continued from page 34) 


an outgrowth of the Paper Industries Exchange. The initial trad- 
ing session was held at the Lexington Hotel, on Tuesday of last 
week. The bidding was brisk and a fair tonnage changed hands. 
The next trading session was held on Friday afternoon last week 
at the Lexington. A special énvitation was extended by the board 
of governors to consumers of waste paper and recognized packers 
of paper stock to attend and take active part in the trading without 
charge. It is expected that at the next session permanent officers 
will be elected. 
Activities of the Paper Trade 


A recent business visitor to this city was George S. Johnston, 
sales manager of the Western Paper Company, of Omaha, Neb. 

J. B. Jones, purchasing agent for the Western Newspaper Union, 
Omaha, Neb., was in Chicago last week. 

E. E. Ejffert, of the Moser Paper Company, Chicago, was called 
to Missouri last week on account of the illness of his brother. 

Logan G. Thomson, secretary and treasurer of the Champion 
Coated Paper Company, and H. W. Suter, assistant sales manager 
of the Champion, were both in Chicago on business Friday and Sat- 
urday of last week. 
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. Plan and Elevation of 800 H.P. 
Beater Line Drive. 


One of three Dodge rope drives installed in 1913 


still going strong and good for years to come 


It was a case of new belts or a rope drive with the Monarch Mill 
of the Allied Pa Mills. Here is what decided them on the Dodge 
system of rope driving. It might decide you. 

Cs the flywheels to sheaves means of hardwood lag- 
pas he Senpebeness saath y equalled the cost of new 
when replacements we ee 
an investment of about one-eighth as much as would be necessary to 

buy new belts. 


The three drives aggregating ee see -e 
continuously since 1913. Chief Engineer sa 
“tes dnloiisonn dell aplenitais Mis taahilide teneas pest 


every reason to believe that from its present appearance and 
ance that it is still good for a number of years. 

Dodge drives are equally well og for ee = intricate 
situations can be successfully used und ar beyond 
the range of belting practice. 


Sas yee pecan t0 Dates engnewn-Gy Sil pipers 


The comeite Dotes ton pemaies 
sce Ss Te akon 
—epecial equipmen ; 

benches, POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
New York 


nists DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION s= 


Cincinnati General Offices: Mishawaka, Ind. Works: Mishawaka, Ind. and Oneida, N. Y. Seatie 
Newark Dodge Manufacturing Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal Francisco 
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CHRISTMAS AGAIN 
Once more we approach that season of the year when the hearts 
of men soften; when men think less of the commercial and more of 
the giving of joy and happiness to others. No matter how hardened 


we may become to the demands of a work-a-day world there always 


remains a little spot of tenderness which Christmas succeeds in un- 
covering. 

We approach Christmas, this year, with abundant reason for 
entering the joy of the holidays. We can afford to think—not 
only of the happiness of those who are near and dear to us but of 
the need of those less fortunate than ourselves. 

The year which will soon draw to a close has been a good year 
for most of us. We who live here should be cognizant of the fact 
that we have been blessed as no other country in the world has been 
blessed. We have our troubles but they are only little ones. There 
is poverty here but it is not general and little of it is of the extreme 
sort. Our people are well employed, we have been spared great 
epidemics and most of us not only enjoy the necessities of life but 
many of the luxuries as well. 

We should -realize this and in gratitude extend our hands this 
Christmas, if we have the opportunity, to those whose Christmas 
is less promising. 

The Paper TRADE JouRNAL will be happy this Christmas to know 
that it Has “coticlid@i anéther year of its long existence and that 
another ‘strefcli Of time™has strengthened the bonds which exist 
between it and its readers...We are ‘happy also that the paper in- 
dustry is in a healthy state, that the year has been one of progress 
and that the look-ahead is one of promise. 

And so, with deep gratitude for these conditions, every member 
of the Parer TRADE JOURNAL organization wishes each and everyone 
of our readers a very Merry Christmas and a new year that will 
abound in health, happiness and prosperity. 


CONCERNING PRESIDENTIAL YEARS 

Congressman Martin L. Davey of Ohio, disputes the generally 
accepted ‘conviction that a presidential year means poor business. 
In an article which appears in The Nation’s Business, under the 
title of “Why Fear A Presidential Year?” -he discusses the subject 
most entertainingly. 

Mr. Davey declares that when business was below normal in 
past presidential years this condition was due to some underlying 
economic cause and not to the fact that a president was to be 
elected. Since 1880, he says, there have been five lean presidential 
years and five fat ones. The last presidential year, 1920, had six 
months of good and six months of poor business. 

The writer predicts that “unless a majority of us get the foolish 
notion that business is bound to be bad in a presidential year,” 
1924 should be a period of substantially normal business conditions. 

“The most ‘serious recent depression,” he writes, “was early in 
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1921. It was estimated that there were five million people out of 
work. There are probably not less than twenty-five million people 
in this country who have regular employment of one kind or an- 
other; so this worst period of business depression saw mot more 
than 20 per cent of the people out of work, thus largely stripped 
of their buying power, It might be argued, then, that the difference 
between peak prosperity and this more serious depression was not 
more than 20 per cent. 

“By the same process of reasoning, it would seem that the differ- 
ence between ordinary prosperity and ordinary depression is not 
over 10 or 15 per cent.” 

In reviewing the business history of presidential years during 
the last half century, Congressman Davey writes: “Business was 
bad in the last half of 1920—yes, that was a presidential year— 
but business became worse and worse after the election and reached 
its lowest level about the middle of 1921. There was a very slow 
recovery from that time until the spring of 1922. Doesn't this seem, 
then, that it was not the election of 1920 that caused bad business, 
because conditions became worse after the election? That depres- 
sion was due to underlying economic causes. 

“The year 1916 was also a presidential one. The chart shows 
that in that year business was between 10 and 20 per cent above 
normal. Why did we have prosperity in 1916? Simply because 
the demands of the war were so insistent and widespread that 
even a blind man could see it. Everybody forgot about the effect 
on business of a presidential year, and we prospered during that 
year because the economic conditions were right. 

“We had an election in 1912. In the preceding year business was 
a little below normal, but in 1912 business ran from 5 to 10 per 
cent above normal, 

“Go back then to 1908, which was also a presidential year. In 
the fall of 1907 we had, as most of us recall, bad times which con- 
tinued until about the middle of 1908, when business started on 
the upgrade again. It started up several months before the election. 

“There had been depression in the latter half of 1903, and then 
followed the election year of 1904, during which business was gen- 
erally on the up-grade, although there was a slight reaction about 
the middle of 1904. It did not go back as far as the depression 
of 1903, and it continued steadily and rapidly upward from the 
middle of 1904 for a period of about three years. In other words 
business in 1904 apparently ignored the election altogether. 

“Then we came to the presidential year of 1900. In the begin- 
ning of that year business was above normal. It continued steadily 
but moderately downward to about 5 per cent below normal the 
first of 1901, and then moved up to about 5 per cent above normal 
by the middle of that year. The trend of business in 1900 appar- 
ently proceeded without the slightest regard for the election. 

“In 1896 the business interests of the country were more or less 
alarmed by the free silver campaign and this probably had some 
direct bearing upon the volume of business, because there was 2 
slight upward tendency which followed immediately after the elec- 
tion of that year, 

“According to the chart, business had slumped to below normal by 
the fall of 1896. Although there was a slight upward tendency 
after the election of that year, business was still about 12 or 13 
per cent below normal by the middle of 1897, and continued below 
normal until the beginning of 1899. 

“We go back four years more and the chart shows the business 
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of 1892, another presidential year, running abpit 10 per cent above 
normal, and it continued about 10 per cent normal until the 
middle of 1893. 

“The year 1888 began a little below normal. y June of that 
year it was about 8 per cent below normal. rom that point it 
moved steadily upward until it reached about 8 per cent above 
normal near the end of the year. In other words, the business 
movement seemed to ignore the presidential election completly. 

“In the year 1884 there is an interesting situation. Business 
had started downward the latter part of 1883. By the beginning 
of 1884 it was 10 per cent below nomal, but it came back a little 
up until the middle of the year, and then continued steadily down- 
ward until it reached nearly 20 per cent below normal by the mid- 
dle of 1885. The downward trend of 1884 continued. 

“In 1880 business was approximately 10 per cent above normal. 
It receded very slightly from this high point up to about the middle 
of the year, and went up slightly after the first of the following 
year, but the business of the year 1880 was all above normal and 
averaged about 10 per cent above. 

“With the exception of the unprecedented year of 1920, there 
have been five presidential years since 1880 when business was 
above normal and five presidential years when business was below 
normal. In all of these subnormal years except 1896 the business 
trend continued upward or downward right through the period of 
the election. 


“Business in the year 1924 may be below normal; but if so, it 
will not be because a President is to be elected. It might be a year 
of real prosperity, but not because it is a presidential year.” 


Comments on Paper Statistics 

[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., December 19, 1923.—The Federal Trade 
Commission in its annual report has the following to say regard- 
ing paper statistics and the discontinuance of collecting them. 

The collection and compilation of statistics concerning the paper 
industry for monthly publication begun in 1917 was continued 
through the first 11 months of the fiscal year and then was brought 
to a close. ss 

The statistics obtained from the paper industry itself related 
chiefly to the production, shipment, and stocks of paper and pulp 
by grades. The statistics obtained from publishers related chiefly 
to consumption, stocks, and prices of news print paper. The 
information so collected was compiled and published in monthly 
bulletins and in a yearly summary for the benefit of those engaged 
in the industry, the consumers, and the public. In addition to the 
data collected by the commission, there were also included in its 
current bulletins data on the imports and exports of paper com- 
piled from the records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

While wide interest was manifested in these statistics, there was 
considerable difficulty in getting complete and prompt returns, as 
the reports were made entirely on a voluntary basis. Moreover, the 
heavy increase in the expense of the commission for its legal work 
made it seem necessary to reduce the amount of its allotment to 
economic and statistical work. In view of this condition, the paper 
manufacturers, jobbers, and publishers furnishing statistical data, 
as well as all persons receiving the reports, were notified on June 
22, 1923, that in accordance with the commission’s resolution of 
June 11 the further collection, compilation, and publication of paper 
Statistics would be discontinued as of July 1, 1923. When this 
decision was announced an effort was made by important repre- 
sentatives of the paper industry to induce some other branch of the 


Government to undertake this work. It was finally continued by a 
trade association. . 


Paper Division’s Work Grows 


Wasuincton, D. C., December 19, 1923.—Dr. Julius Klein, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in his 
annual report to the Secretary of Commerce has the following to 
say regarding the paper division of his bureau: 

The paper division was reorganized at the beginning of the fiscal 
year, and on August 1, 1922, John Matthews, Jr., was appointed 
chief, There was a marked increase in the amount of work per- 
formed, the outgoing correspondence for the year totaling 2,680 
communications in answer to inquiries. Two hundred items were 
prepared for Commerce Reports, and most of these were reprinted 
in trade journals. The division also prepared for various outside 
publications original articles on the exportation of paper. 

The bureau’s monthly statistical statements on exports of paper 
were enlarged to include certain grades that had not previously 
been covered, and the mailing lists were revised so that all concerns 
interested would receive the statements as issued. 

The principal work of the year was a survey of the most prom- 
ising foreign markets for paper. These reports will be published as 
trade information bulletins, one of which, Market for Paper and 
Paper Products in Brazil, has already gone to press. 

In conjunction with the commercial intelligence division, lists of 
foreign importers and dealers have been checked up and revised. 
Advice has been given to numerous concerns as to which of the 
foreign markets are likely to prove most fertile fields for direct 
personal solicitation. Others have been given the names of suitable 
agents abroad. Through a survey conducted under the supervision 
of the division, the manufacturers of a special composing machine 
were furnished with information enabling them to conduct a world- 
wide sales campaign, 





Mohawk Mill Improvements 


Conors, N. Y., December 18, 1923—The Mohawk Paper Makers 
Inc., has nearly completed the program of improvement laid out by 
Harry I. Prankard, its president, when that corporation took over 
the mills at Cohoes and Waterford, N. Y. The new hydro-electric 
plant at Cohoes will be completed and in operation this month. 
The 700 K. W. generator is now being set, and the hydraulic work 
and power plant building are near completion. The mill has been 
running on purchased power since its construction in 1917, so that 
this new power development will result in a very large reduction in 
production costs. 

Stokers have also been installed upon the boilers in the Cohoes 
mill, and a large number of miner alterations and repairs have 
been made in that mill which have brought it up to full efficiency. 

The Waterford mill has been completely overhauled and re- 
built throughout and both of the machines in that mill are now in 
operation. The production has been greatly increased by the in- 
stallation of three additional beaters and an additional Jordan. 
which make possible a much higher speed on the two machines in 
that mill. 

The organization in both of the mills has been entirely re- 
vamped, and practically the entire working force which formerly 
worked with Mr. Prankard in these mills is now back again with 
him. Both mills are now operating steadily at twenty-four hours 
a day. \ 
@ i { 
Plans for New Pulp Mill wade’ 

Astorta, Oregon, December 18, 1923—The Crown-Willamette 
Paper Company, Pittock Bldg., Portland, Ore., has plans for the 
construction of a new pulp mill at the Youngs River Falls, near 
Astoria, estimated to cost close to $200,000, with equipment. It is 
expected to commence work at an early date. 
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“22 Years’ Continuous Use 
and Still Going Strong”’ 


Har is the report of one user who in- 
stalled his first Biggs Rotary Bleaching 
Boiler in 1901. How long it will continue 
to serve him is a question only time can 
answer. 
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He has a whole string of Biggs 
Rotaries now and there is never 
a question in his mind where to 
go for new equipment. He 
knows as thousands of others 
know who also have been using 
Biggs Rotaries for many years. 


Send for the Biggs book on Cooking 
and Bleaching equipment. It tells 
why Biggs Rotaries have such long 
service records, and explains other 
facts you should know. 

THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS CO. 
Akron 20, Ohio 


| OBDE | L ROLL GRINDERS are the only 

D> machines of the kind fitted with auto- 
matic crowning device which develops a perfect crown without the use of a 
guide or former and repeated trying for the correct setting. 








LOBDELL Calenders are equipped with Patent Electric Motor, Hydraulic 
or Ratchet Lift all operated from the floor. 


_ LOBDELL Micrometer Calipers are handy and accurate. 
| LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CO. ux Wilmington, Del. U.S.A. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- © 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; ~ 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS INORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 4 
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PAPER MAKING FELTS" 


By Jean REcINIER 
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It may be said that a papermachine felt accompanies the web al- 
most, though not quite, from the moment it is formed until the 
moment when it can stand up by itself and is ready to be distributed. 
In view of its importance in the proper formation of the sheet of 
paper, it is quite natural that we should devote a certain amount 
of attention to it. 

lf the paper making engineer is familiar with the constitution 
of the felt by having acquired a general knowledge of its manu- 
facture, he will be in a position to prevent diseases or avoid acci- 
dents which might prove fatal to its conservation; or, if the disease 
breaks out or the accident occurs, his knowledge may enable him 
to apply the appropriate’ treatment and to prolong the life of the 
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Method of Blending Wool 


felt as much as possible. And moreover a proper diagnosis of the 
case will put him in a better position to avoid a recurrence of such 
an accident, to the greatest benefit of the cost of production. 

We shall therefore give a rapid description of the process of 
manufacture before speaking of the use of felts. 


I. DESCRIPTION OF THE MANUFACTURE OF FELTS 


The felt industry was created and developed at the same time 
as the paper industry. Like the latter, it has undergone numerous 


“Lecture : delivered at the F, School of 
Translated from Le Papier xx 65-70, 189-194, 


Making, Grenobl 
318, 437-445, January, 
February, March and April, 1923, by A. Papinea re. 


transformations, and even now it is continually changing and im- 
proving its methods of manufacture to keep up with the changes and 
improvements taking place in the paper industry. 

The felt industry can be said t- group in one mill three different 
industries; spinning, weaving ar. finishing. In the large textile 
centres there are mills which do nothing but spin; others buy their 


Fic. 2. 
Wool Duster 


thread and weave. it into fabrics; and others still do nothing but 
finish the fabrics. 

In the early days the same was true of the felt industry: there 
were spinners who sold their thread to the weavers, who sent their 
felts to the fullers to be finished. 

As a result of the ever-increasing demands of the paper indus- 
try, these three industries had to be grouped together in one mill 
on account of the great diversity of types of felts demanded, which 
require the stocking of a very considerable assortment of yarns, 
and also on account of the: frequent modifications which the felt 
maker has to make during the process of manufacture according 
to the behavior of the felt in the various stages of manufacture. 


TECHNICAL SECTION, Pace 228. 
















































The felt maker is therefore obliged to control in his own mill all 
the stages of the transformation of the wool from the time he re- 
ceives it until it is transformed into a felt ready to be shipped to 
the paper mill. : 

We shall divide this rapid outline of the manufacture of felts as 
follows : 
Raw Materials. 
Spinning. 
Weaving. 3 
Mending and Splicing. — 
Drying. 
Packing. 


NOMS wo 


Raw Materials 
The raw materials used in the manufacture of felts are almost 
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Fic. 3. 
Picker (With Oiler) 


exclusively wool and cotton. Wool is by far the most important 
being used to the extent of fully 90 per cent. . It is preeminently 
suited for the manufacture of paper making felts owing to its 
strength, its resistance to the action of chemicals and the structure 
of its fiber. 


Wool fiber is formed of a series of scales resembling small cones 
fitted into one another. The surface of the fiber is therefore more 
or less rough according to the nature of the wool. In the process 
of manufacture, during fulling, these small asperities become en- 
tangled, they felt together, but they leave microscopic spaces through 
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Fic. 5. 
Diagram of a Card 





which the water from the wet sheet of paper can readily pass while 
the yarn remains swollen, elastic and permeable. These qualitics 
are net to be found in the other textile fibers such as cotton, firx 
or hemp. 

Cotton is used for certain grades of felts, which we will study 
further on. These two materials are nearly always used separately ; 
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Fic. 4. 
Card Points 


felts are made either pure wool or pure cotton, and it is very seldom 
that mixed wool and cotton felts are used. 

: There are also asbestos and wire felts; but these are not true 
elts. 

The wools used vary according to the nature of the felt, which 
in turn depends on the grade of paper to be made. It is readily 
imagined that felts for the manufacture of printing and photo- 
graphic papers will not have the same composition as those for the 
manufacture of straw paper or coarse wrapping. The former will 
be made of fine wool which readily swells out, while the latter re- 
quire a very strong fiber. Betwen these two extremes lies a whole 
series of intermediate grades. 

France produces quite a wide variety of wools which are well 
suited to the manufacture of all grades of felts, from the finest to 
the coarsest. The French African colonies, Algeria, Tunis, Mo- 
rocco, also produce a certain amount, but they are not always suited 
for the manufacture of felts. England and its colonies (South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, India) produce a very large vari- 
ety of wools which are particularly suited to the manufacture of 
felts. There is also the South American wool market, the most 
important of all, where the felt maker can find mountains of bales 
of all the grades which he requires. Each of the chief grades, super- 
fine, fine, semi-fine and coarse, are graded according to fineness 
as prime, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th; according to treatment, first shearing, 
second shearing, wool from leather dressing; and according to the 
age of the sheep, lamb, ewe, etc. It is even necessary to grade 
the wool from different parts of the same fleece, for the wool from 






the different parts of the belly, legs, etc., have not the same fineness 
when viewed under the microscope. 

In practice this grading is carried out by the wool merchant, 
and the felt maker buys homogenous lots, judging at sight the 
quality of the lots offered to him. But even this requires a con- 
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siderable amount of experience, so that even before the beginning 

of the manufacture of the felt his judgment is ‘put to the test. 
The cotton yarn used for the manufacture of paper making felts 

is not spun by the felt maker, as the amount of cotton felt manu- 
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layers alternating the different kinds in regular order, until the 
required weight of wool has been mixed in the proper proportions. 
As much as 15,000 to 20,000 kilos of wool are thus mixed; and it is 
used by taking vertical slices from the mass. In this way the 


Fic. 6. 
Set of Two Carding Machines 


factured is not sufficient to warrant it. The felt maker therefore 
buys the yarn suited to his requirements. 
Grading by the Felt Maker 

The wool is bought either scoured or in the grease, that is, still 
containing the wool grease secreted by the skin of the animal. 
Whichever way it is bought, it is always washed before spinning, 
which makes it lose from 20 to 60 per cent of its weight. After 
drying it is conditioned to its normal water content, which, in 
France is 17 per cent. 

The felt maker then grades it according to the quality of the 
felts which he intends making: wet felts for fine, semi-fine or coarse 


various portions taken from time to time contain the same propor- 
tions of the different wools and are as nearly identical as it is 
humanly possible to make them. 


This procedure possesses several advantages. It is difficult to 
find wool possessing exactly the desired qualities for a given 
grade of felt; but by mixing one grade of wool with one or more 
others, the properties can be corrected as desired. When a fresh 
supply of wool is bought, a somewhat different mixture will permit 
of obtaining practically the same properties as before; whereas if no 
mixture was made it would be practically impossible to obtain 
identical lots from one season to another. In a word, the great 


Fic. 6. 
Set of Two Carding Machines 


papers, smooth press felts, jackets, dryers for fine or coarse papers, 
etc. For the grades for which there is a large demand, e. g., wet 
and dry felts and jackets for coarse papers, the wool is mixed in 
the following manner: (see Fig. 1) the various grades or varieties 
of wool which are to be mixed together are spread out in horizontal 


advantage of this method of mixing lies in the possibility of making 
felts of uniform quality, which could not otherwise be obtained. 

It is true that there is one drawback, which affects the paper 
maker indirectly, namely, that large stocks of raw material are 
required, which tie up a considerable amount of capital. 
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The wool from the bales or from the),mixtures must be. opened 
up.and freed from dust-and-dirt, which is accomplished by.a duster 
(Fig. 2) consisting essentially of a drum provided with long steel 
. points 20 to 25 centimeters long which rotates inside a casing on 
which are fixed similar points. The dust is removed by means of 


suction. This operation opens out the roe? 3 
s . . > “ am ee 






As the dry wool easily becomes entangled, a- 
must be incorporated to allow: the fibers to glide over™<¢ 
in the spinning, A  saponifiable oil such as tallow or low~grade 
olive oil is uséd, and it is applied (Fig. 3) -by ‘letting it drop on a 
rotating brush under which the wool travels on a conveyor. The 
wool is then beaten to mix it. thoroughly and it is then ready for 
carding and spinning, 

Carding 

The function of carding is to unravel the fibers, to separate them 
from one another and to place them as nearly parallel as possible, 
to straighten. them out, clean.them, and transform them into a 
homogenous sheet in which the fibers are parallel. 

In order to card wool properly, it must go through .a battery 
of two or three machines, the first being known as the breaker and 
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Fic. 7. 
Diagram of Spinning Operation 


the last as the finisher. The card cylinders are covered with a very 
large number of extremely fine steel points as shown diagram- 
matically in Fig. 4. 

The wool is brought to the breaker end by means of a conveyor, 
passes through two feed rolls which feed it to the burr-picker E 
to remove burrs, thistles, shives, dead insects, etc. It is then taken 
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up by the rolls T, and the, inclination of the wire points and rela- 
tive speeds of the various cylinders is such that the wool is picked 
up by each succeeding cylinder, and opened up, the fibers are placed 
parallel, and the lumps and knots are destroyed (Fig. 5). 

The sheet of fibers. which leaves the aeseer with parallel fibers 





aft a 


Fic, 8. 


1 and 5, Shuttles; 2 and 4 Shuttle Bobbins; 3 Warp Spools; 4 Heddles 





is picked up by a comb and is conveyed to the apron of the smooth- 
ing card (Fig. 6). The operation is continued in much the same 
manner, and by the time the wool leaves the third machine the 
fibers are practically all parallel and lie in the direction of travel 
of the wool. _When it is picked up for the last time from the 
combing cylinder it.is in the form of a light and fluffy sheet similar 
in appearance to muslin. It is then fed between grooved rolls in 
which tongues are opposed to grooves, being thus divided ‘into as 
many narrow ribbons as there are grooves in the rolls. Narrow 
endless leather belts at the bottom of the grooves pick up the fiber 
ribbons and deliver them between leather-jacketed rolls which turn 
in the same direction as the other parts of the machine, but which 








Fic. 9. 
Warp (Fils de Chaine) and Filler (Fils de Trame) 


have moreover a rapid reciprocating motion parallel to their axes. 
This transforms the wool into a loose, untwisted roving which is 
ready to be spun into yarn. These rovings are then wound on 
wooden bobbins about the width of the machine. 

The size or fineness of the rovings is regulated by the amount 
of wool fed to the apron of the first machine, or by vary- 
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ing the relative speeds of the cylinders of the different cards. then wound on a bobbin turning at a suitable speed which depends 
The rovings are then ready to be spun, which is carried out as on the amount of twist desired. The machine is adjusted so as to 
; ee : ; 


Fic. 10. 
Beaming—Dresser and Warp Beam 


Fic. 11. 
Loom—E, Warp Beam; K, Counterweight; HH’, LL’, Heddle Framés; mm’, Heddles; R, Pulley; c, Cord; MM’, Treadles; i, Reed; B, Batten; C, Point of 
Suspension of Batten; F, Position of Batten at the end of a Stroke; T, Cloth Beam. 
follows (Fig. 7): The roving is unwound from the spool C, and give the required size of yarn, which is expressed by stating the 
is passed through two sets of cylinders, A and B, which rotate at number of meters contained in unit weight. 
different speeds, the tangential velocity of A being greater than When the bobbin is finished it is taken off the mule and made 
that of B, so that the rovings are drawn out or stretched. It is into shuttle bobbins which will be placed in the shuttles (Figs. 8, 2 
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and. 4). if it is. used for filler; while if it is to be used for warp 
it is made into warp spools (Fig. 8-3) of sufficient length to be 
able to beam the longest felts required without having to tie any 
knots. 

It should be noted that the warp threads in a piece of cloth 
are those which are parallel to the length of the piece, while the 
filler threads are the ones at right angles to the warp (Fig. 9). 

Beaming 

The spools of warp thread (Fig. 8-3) are set up in a dresser, 
and the correct number of ends, depending on the width of, the 
felt and the number of yarns per inch, are wound off to a length 
approximately equal to that of the piece to be woven. This length 
can be calculated only approximately, as there are various factors, 
too long to discuss in detail, which increase the length required. 

In warping, sufficient threads are wound off for a width of 5, 
10 or 20 centimeters; then another width equal to the first is wound 
off. This method of proceeding ensures that the warp shall be uni- 
form and homogenous throughout the whole width of the felt, as 
the yarn from any given spool is evenly distributed across the 
width of the fabric. The warp beam, with the warp threads wound 
on it, is then placed in position in the loom, the ends are threaded 
through the heddles in the proper order to get the desired weave, 
and they are attached to some suitable device which puts them all 
under the same tension. 

The loom is then ready to start the weaving. 


Weaving 

We shall explain the operation of weaving by describing a hand 
loom and its method of operation in the manufacture of°a plain 
weave fabric. In this kind of weave a filler thread passes alternately 
over each even-numbered warp thread and under each. odd-num- 
bered thread. The next filler thread will then pass under the even 
warp threads and over the odd ones. The third will be like the first, 
the fourth like the second, and so on. 

The loom (Fig. 11) consists essentially of the warp beam E, 
on which is wound the warp and which is at the back of the loom. 
The warp ends are threaded through the heddles (Fig. 8-6) which 
are mounted in two frames LL’ and HH’, the odd-numbered threads 
being threaded through the heddles in frame LL’ and the even- 
numbered ones through the heddles in frame, HH’. At the front 
is the batten B, in the bottom of which is the reed I. 1n front of 
the reed is the race for the shuttle. T is a rough roll for drawing 





Fic. 12. 
Front View of Power Loom 


the felt forward as it is being woven, without the felt being wound 
round the roll except in a few exceptional cases. 

Suppose that the batten is raised, that the frame LL’ carrying 
the odd-numbered warp threads is also raised, and that the frame 
HH’ is lowered. At O there will be an opening or shed between the 
two sets of threads. The shuttle N (Fig. 8-1 and 5) on being 
thrown from left to right will unwind the filler thread, which will 
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then lie over the even warp threads and under the odd ones. When 
the batten is let fall, the reed pushes the filler thread against the 
already woven cloth. The batten is then drawn back and raised 
again frame LL’ is lowered and frame HH’ is raised. The last filler 
is thus held between the two sets of warp threads which have been 
crossed by the motion of the two frames. Next, the shuttle is 





Fic. 13. 
Rear View of Power Loom 


thrown from right to left, unwinding a second filler thread, which 
the batten immediately pushes against the preceding one. Finally, 
frame LL’ is raised and frame HH’ is lowered, and the various 
parts are once more in the same position as when we started. 

Weaving consists in a continual repetition of this series of oper- 
ations. 

The hand loom is no longer used in practice. Modern textile 
looms are very complicated owing to the large variety of fabrics 
and the different weaves which they must turn out. Some of them 
have as many as 24 frames; and there are weaves in which a given 
relative position of the warp threads is to be found again only 
after 24 filler threads have been woven. 

Figures 12 and 13 give front and rear views of a loom. In 
the rear view the warp beam, threads and heddles are plainly 
visible; and in the front view, the woven felt. 

As paper machine felts must be endless, if they are woven flat 
they must be made endless by a special operation known as splic- 
ing or joining, to which we shall refer a little further on. In 
order to avoid this operation, which is long and expensive, and 
which makes the felt less homogeneous at the splice, felts are 
frequently woven round like a tube; and in this case the warp 
threads on the loom become the filler threads when the felt is on 
the paper machine, and vice versa. As the setting up for this type 
of felt is very long, it is used when several felts of the same size 
are required. 

The setting up consists in threading the warp in the heddles, 
passing them through the reed, and adjusting the shuttle mechan- 
ism. It is a long piece of work, and it is just as long to do it for 
one small felt as for a long piece of cloth from which several felts 
can be made, and it is therefore much more advantageous for the 
felt maker when he receives an order for several felts at once than 
if the order is divided and given in several parts at various times. 
Certain cotton dryer felts have as many as twenty to twenty-two 
thousand warp threads, and the setting up sometimes takes two 
men as long as a week. This shows the great saving effected by 
making the pieces of cloth as long as possible. Moreover, the waste 
of thread incurred in setting up is the same irrespective of the 
length of the pieces. 

But if the manufacture of woven endless felts has the advantage 
of eliminating splicing, it has the drawback of requiring very large 
looms. For instance, suppose we want a finished felt 10 meters 
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long by 1.20 meters wide. Owing to the shrinkage on fulling, 
an ordinary flat felt must be woven about 12.40 meters. long and 
1,80 meters wide (Fig. 14). A woven endless felt would be in the 
form of a tube which would be cut when it reached a length of 1.80 
12.40 
meters, and the width of the loom would have to be ——— = 6.20 
2 

meters. This explains why looms with reeds up to 8, 10, and even 
12 meters are to be found, for making woven endless felts 16, 20 
and 24 meters long. ‘ 

Another disadvantage of this type of felt is due to the fact that 
the warp on the loom must be fairly strong to withstand the ten- 
sion of unwinding from the warp beam and the action of the batten, 
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while the filler becomes the warp of the felt when it is running on 
the paper machine and must therefore be sufficiently strong to pre- 
vent any excessive stretching. This strength is obtained by using 
a yarn with a considerable amount of twist, and on napping it does 
not give the same softness, fullness and body as in the case of felts 
which are woven flat. 


We shall not go into a detailed description of the various weaves 
used for paper machine felts, but shall deal with them in turn as 
occasion arises when we come to examine the various types of 
felts used. 

Burling and Splicing 

After the felt is woven it is first weighed to show up any error 

in.weaving which may have occurred. 


Fic. 15. 
Splicing 

It is next burled, which operation consists in removing knots, 
fixing slight imperfections in the weave, and sewing in any threads 
that are missing. 

Finally, the two ends must be brought together, and joined or 
spliced. A fringe is always left on both ends of the felt, without 
any filling. The splicer removes a certain length of a warp thread, 
A for instance (Fig. 15), and then threads B in its place carrying it 
so that the two threads are criss-crossed through three or four 
filler threads to prevent them from separating and causing a slight 
opening of the felt when it is under tension. Each warp thread in 
turn must be treated in this manner, threading them alternately into 
the two ends of the felt. A properly spliced felt is of practically 
uniform thickness throughout its whole length, and a well-made 
splice is almost invisible. 

The felt is then carefully inspected, both by reflected light and 
by transmitted light, and any defects which are detected are cor- 
rected, after which it is ready for fulling. 


Fulling 

At this stage the felt still contains the oil which was added to 
the .wool at the picker. Moreover, the threads are quite free from 
one another and if the felt was used in this condition it would fall 
to pieces. Advantage was taken of the fact that wool will felt to- 
gether to make a loose fabric which is subsequently felted, whence 
the name of “felt” as applied to fabric used in paper making. 

First of all the oil must be. removed. This can be accomplished 
either by washing with a 2° Baumé solution of soap and of car- 
bonate of soda, or else by means of fullers’ earth. 

Fullers’ earth is quite. neutral and does not seem to exert any 
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action on o@lg-and greases. When put into intimate con- 
tact with the fabric and rubbed for some time it removes equally 
well mineral oil, animal and vegetable fats and oils and fatty acids. 
It is efficient only as long as the oils have not been oxidized. 
The chemical composition of these clays seems to be a minor 
factor in determining their efficiency. Clays in general can be used 
for the purpose; but those which are known as “fullers’ earth,” 
which have a characteristic formation, possess this quality to a 
much greater extent than the other. Their quality is best judged 
by practical tests; and they are classified according to the rapidity 
with which they absorb oil and grease and the ease with which 
they are washed out of the fabric. As indication we give below 
the composition of four different types of fullers’ earth. 
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The treatment is generally carried out by beating the felt for 
several hours with mechanically driven wooden mallets in a sus- 
pension of the earth in water, followed by a thorough rinsing. The 
felt is then fulled in roll or matlet_fulling mills, and iteis brought 





= Fic. 16. 
Fulling Mill 


to a length shorter than that which was ordered so that it will 
acquire its final length only when under a certain tension. 

The felt is to be run under a given tension on the paper machine ; 
if it is too short it may be impossible to put it on the machine, or 
it may be under such a great tension that it would not last for 
any length of time; on the other hand, if it is too long, it will 
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stretch to such ari extent that the stretch cannot all be taken up 
by stretch rolls without modifying the machine. 

It is therefore taken out of the fulling mill (Fig. 16) shorter and 
wider than ordered, so that on stretching to the right length, the 
width will shrink to what is required. 

































































Fic. 17. 
Napper or Gig 


After the felt has drained for some hours it is put on the napper 


or gig. 
— Napping 

‘The Object of napping is to brush the felt and draw out the 
surface fibres of the yarn which have been compacted into the body 
of_the fabric during fulling. Between the warp and filler threads 
there-are~voids which must be filled in such a manner that the 
water will readily pass through but at the same time the fibers 

~emmust~be helt “back: Napping is thus intended to form in the pores 
of the fabric a sort of filter, consisting of wool fibers which are 
brushed out of the yarn. 

Moreover, there will be formed a-eushion, so to speak, on the 
surface of the felt, which will prevent the structure of the felt 
from being impressed on the surface of the paper as it goes through 
the presses. 

Care should be taken, however, not to overdo it, as this would 
have two very serious drawbacks: first, with excessive napping the 
pores-very rapidly become blocked and the felt does not perform 
its functions properly; secondly, drawing out too much fiber un- 
duly weakens the yarn and might cause the felt to come to a pre- 
mature end. 

The felt is napped by passing it in front of a rotating cylinder 
or drum on which are mounted teazels. The latter catch the fibers 
and draw them out. 

While the felt is still on the napper it is carefully inspected to see 
that the tension and dimensions are right, that there are no folds 
or wrinkles, and that there have been no mishaps since burling. 
On the napper the felt runs in about the same way as it will run 
on the paper machine; and a felt that behaves properly at this stage 
can be reasonably expected to behave properly on the paper machine. 

The felt is now either allowed to dry spontaneously or is dried in 
a hot air dryer from which it comes out absolutely bone-dry. It 
must then be reconditioned to a normal moisture-content which, in 
France, is taken at 17 per cent of the bone-dry weight of the felt. 
This is accomplished by letting the felt stand in the atmosphere for 
a sufficient length of time; and if the proper amount of moisture 
is not taken up this is readily controlled, as the net weight of the 
felt as delivered is based on the weight of the felt as it comes off 
the loom. 

(To be continued) 
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CURRENT PAPER TRADE LITERATURE 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on Abstracts. of 
Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


The Decomposition of Wood by Phenol. Eberhard Legeler. 
Cellulosechemie 4, 61-62 (July 29, 1923). Cellulose is attacked by 
aqueous solutions of phenol, hence it should be employed in as near- 
ly anhydrous condition as possible. The temperature should be 
70-80° C. to avoid loss, and the acid strength should be adjusted so 
that when 55 per cent of the wood is dissolved the reaction comes to 
an end. Good results were obtained with sawdust at 100° C. with 
0.1 per cent sulphuric acid, by weight, or at 80° C. with 1.0 per 
cent acid in 4 to 5 hr. The yield under favorable conditions is 45 
per cent of the weight of the dry wood. The phenol was recovered 
in three ways: direct distillation, steam distillation, and vacuum dis- 
tillation. 45 kg. of purified pulp from 100 kg. dry wood consumed 
36 kg. phenol which probably combined with the non-cellulose con- 
stituents to form a condensation product.—J. L. P. 

Chemical Composition and Digestibility of Bagasse and Rice 
Straw. Hachiro Kumagawa and Kenkichi Shimomura. Z. 
Angew, Chem. 36, 414-418 (1923) ; Chem. Abs, 17, 3419. Complete- 
analyses are given of the crude bagasse from Formosa, of pith and 
fiber separately and of rice straw. The difference in composition of 
fiber and pith is not very marked. The pure cellulose content of 
bagasse on moisture-free basis is 37.8 per cent of rice straw, 44.2 
per cent. The ash in bagasse is low, 2.6 per cent, in rice straw high, 
16 per cent, but both contain about 80 per cent silica. The large 
amount, 25 to 30 per cent, of pith in bagasse makes mechanical 
separation from fiber necessary, as otherwise excessive quantities 
of chemicals are required. The complete removal of sugars by 
washing is most important to prevent formation of dark color dur- 
ing cooking. Laboratory experiments with bagasse, using the sul- 
phite process with calcium oxide and magnesium oxide in varying 
proportions, indicated a probable yield in practice of 50 to 55 per 
cent pulp, from which only a yellowish paper could be made. The 
pulp made with magnesium oxide in addition to calcium oxide is 
easier to bleach. It is always high in pentosans. Different modifica- 
tions of the sulphate process with bagasse yielded 55 to 60 per cent 
pulp, again high in pentosans, but easier to bleach than sulphite pulp. 
Good yields of readily bleached pulp were also obtained by Lach- 
mann’s method (Ger. pat. 364,992). The use of sodium hydroxide 
and chlorine likewise furnished pulp which could be bleached white, 
but the yield was only 45 per cent. Rice straw fiber contains less 
cellulose, pentosans and lignin, than bagasse fiber. The sulphite 
method gave satisfactory results with this raw material, yielding 
perfectly white pulp, high in ash, which, however, does not affect 
its suitability for paper making. But the yield is only 40 to 45 per 
cent. The sulphate process also gave better results than with 
bagasse, both cooking and bleaching being accomplished more easily. 
The yield is only 35 to 40 per cent, again high in ash. The silica 
seems to act as a filler and binder. Sodium hydroxide plus chlorine 
also gave excellent white pulp with a yield of 35 per cent. On a 
manufacturing scale results different from those in the laboratory 
may be obtained. In a general way, bagasse is a more valuable raw 
material than rice straw, because the yield is higher and the fiber 
is smoother and longer (2 to 4 mm. for bagasse, 0.4 to 2 mm. for 
rice straw).—C, J. W. 

Chemistry of Japanese Plants. Proximate analysis of Kara- 
futo wood. Nisashi Nakamura. Mem. Col. Sci. Kyoto Imp. Univ. 
6, 295-304 (1923); Chem. Abs. 17, 3418. Yezo-matsu (Picea 
ajanensis, Fisch.) and Todo-matsu Abies sachalinensis, Marsters), 
which are the principal constituents of the forests of Karafuto island, 
are regarded as the most important pulp materials in Japan. This 
study was undertaken to determine the proximate composition. of 
the wood with reference to the manufacture of pulp. The content 
of moisture, ash, protein, nitrogen, resin, lignin, pentosans, hexosans 


and cellulose of both species were determined. Todo-matsu con- 
tains more pentosans, hexosans and less cellulose than does Yezo- 
matsu.—C, J. W. 


Testing 


Simple Paper Testing Procedure. W. Herzberg. Mitt. 
Materialpriifungsamt 6 (1922); Papierfabr. 21, 343-346 (July 22, 
1923); Wochbl. Papierfabr. 54, 2404-2405 (Aug. 23, 1923). The 
following ten tests for paper, which are easily carried out without 
special apparatus or knowledge, are described briefly: resistance to 
crumbling and rubbing, thickness, weights per sq. m. and per cu. 
dm., ash, groundwood detection, sizing, sunlight, resistance to 
grease or oil, and distinction between genuine and artificial parch- 
ment.—J. L. P. 


Behavior of Bag Paper at 80° C. W. Herzberg. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 54, 2059-2060 (July 21, 1923). The results of several 
tests on bag paper employed for holding cement at a temperature 
between 60° and 80° C. are tabulated. After drying for five hours 
at 80° C. the paper contained only 15 per cent of its original mois- 
ture, the tearing length was greater, the per cent stretch smaller, 
and the folding endurance was about 1 per cent of the original. A 
subsquence 24 hr. seasoning, at 65 per cent humidity, brought all 
the values close to normal. The few tests demonstrated that paper 
heated to 80° C. becomes brittle and until it has absorbed sufficient 
moisture’ from the air it is sensitive to mechanical treatment.— 


Js See 


The Influence of Atmospheric Moisture on Paper. Georg 
Schinkel. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 54, 2268-2272 (Aug: 11, 1923). 
When paper absorbs moisture two kinds of phenomena occur: a 
swelling of the fibers, and a contraction of the sheet. With moist 
paper under pressure the contraction changes to expansion under 
certain conditions. ° The chief requirement for paper storage is that 
the atmospheric moisture and temperature be as nearly constant as 
possible. Data are tabulated from experiments with twelve papers, 
in the form of discs, exposed to humidities of 96, 85 and 70 per cent. 
The surface changes with paper made from chemical pulp are greater 
than that made from mechanical pulp.—J. L. P. 


Driers and Drying 


Heat Recovery From Machine Room Vapor. J. O. Ross. 
Pulp & Paper 21, 667-670 (July. 5, 1923). . After briefly showing 
the importance of the heat carried out by the vapors rising from the 
paper machine, the author describes the Briner economizer designed 
to recover part of this heat. It consists of a series of chambers or 
channels separated by thin metal sheets (wrought iron). ~The hot 
vapor from the machine passes horizontally through one series of 
the channels and the cold air supply for the machine room is drawn 
vertically downwards through the alternating channels. Figures 
are given of its performance in several mills undér varying condi- 
tions. It really acts as a balance valve on the weather, considerable 
drops in outside temperatufe requiring but little: more steam for 
ventilating the» machine room. -In one ‘instance the--retura’ was 
about 70 per cent on the investment—aA. P.-C, , 


Report on Drying of Paper. S. B. Jones and W. F. Gold- 
smith. Paper Trade J. 77, No. 1, 49-55 (July 5, 1923). A very de- 
tailed report of a test made to determine the efficiency of paper ma- 
chine driers at the Pejepscot mill—A. P.-C. 

Efficiency of Paper Machine Driers. John E. Alexander. 
Paper Trade J. 77, No. 1, 56 (July 5, 1923). In order to obtain 
highest efficiency of driers the inside should be ground and polished 
as well as the outside, and the inside and outside should be sys- 
tematically cleaned to remove scale and films.—A. P.-C. 
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Computing Savings With Material Handling Equipment 

The Materials Handling Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers has developed formulas for computing the 
economies of labor-saving equipment. The problem is considered to 
be one of comparative costs and the following rule for setting a 
value upon labor saved by an improved process has been developed: 

Whatever valuation is arrived at in cost accounting as the cost 
per unit of labor used in production also establishes the value per 
unit of labor saved by an improved process. For simplicity, no 
monetary value need be placed upon labor employed in comparative 
processes, except upon the amount of difference in labor required 
at the current rate paid plus “burden” or an equivalent. 

In calculating comparative cost, a new item is introduced which 
very likely becomes a factor in regular cost accounting and which 
the engineers and economists recognize—namely, the monetary value 
of increased production. Improved methods or devices will reduce 
the cost of making an article, since more are produced in a stated 
time, which is the same as reduction in one or more of the items 
of directly applicable cost. The rule is therefore: 

In a comparative accounting, increased production will always 
carry a higher value than that attached to normal production. 

With the above consideration as a foundation, the formulas for 
calculating economies of labor-saving equipment are as follows: 

A = percentage allowance on investment. 

B = percentage allowance to provide for insurance, taxes, etc. 

= percentage allowance to provide for upkeep. 

D = percentage allowance to provide for depreciation and obsc- 

lescence. 

E = yearly cost of power, supplies, and other items which are 

consumed, total in dollars. 

S = yearly saving in direct cost of labor in dollars. 

T = yearly saving in fixed charges, operating charges or burden 


in dollars. 

U = yearly saving or earning through increased production, in 
dollars. 

X = percentage of year during which equipment will be em- 
ployed. 


I = initial cost of mechanical equipment. 

Z = maximum investment in dollars justified by the above con- 
torath 

Y = yearly cost to maintain mechanical equipment ready for 


operation. 
V = yearly profit from operation of mechanical equipment. 
(S+T+U0—E)X 


A+B+C+D 
Y=1](A+B+C+4+D) 
V=((S + T+ U — E)X) —Y 

Feeling that handling machinery, even if left idle a large part 
of the year, would probably require, under most conditions, ap- 
proximately the same repair through deterioration as though in use, 
the committee makes no deduction for such lack of use in the esti- 
mated cost of upkeep C. If greater accuracy be considered neces- 
sary, use C multiplied by X in place of C in the formulas. 


Withdraw Dumping Notices 

Wasuincton, D. C., December 19, 1923.—The Customs Service 
of the Treasury Department has found that there is no dumping 
of news print paper from Sweden. In this connection E. W. Camp, 
Director of the Customs Service, has sent the following communi- 
cation to the United States Appraiser of Merchandise at Baltimore. 

“Reference is made to your letter of the 6th instant relative to 
dumping notices in entries covering news print paper from Sweden. 

“Because of the great difference between the quantities for home 
consumption and for exportation to the United States you request 
the withdrawal of your dumping notices. Your request is hereby 
approved.” 
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Discuss Safety Code 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Katamazoo, Mich., December 15, 1923—The construction of a 
safety code, applicable generally to pulp and paper mills through- 
out America, was discussed at a meeting of paper = ill superin- 
tendents, held Thursday evening at the Park-American Hotel. J, 
M. Sandel, of the National Safety Council, Chicago, was present. 
He has been doing similar work among the pulp mills of Wiscon- 
sin and will later visit mill districts in Northern New York, Mas- 
sachusetts and the Miami valley, Ohio. 

Inherent hazards in each department are discussed and remedies 
and prevention are recommended. When the material is at hand 
it will be sifted and analyzed and the valuable suggestions will be 
embodied in a general safety code. N. B. Brisbois, superintendent 
of the Sutherland Paper Company and president of the Harmony 
Club, is in charge of the safety work in this city. 

“We are drafting similar codes for all industries,” said Mr. 
Sandel, “hoping thus to prevent accidents. We do not dabble with 
the legal phases of casualties. The paper industry is one of the 
most advanced in its acceptance of safety devices.” 


Electrical Drying of Paper 

Port Epwarps, Wis., December 15, 1923.—It is announced that 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company is arranging to install its ninth 
machine which will be in operation about April 1 next year. 

It will trim 80 inches and is designed to run at 500 feet per min- 
ute. The fourdrinier and press parts are standard and will he 
electrically driven throughout. The outstanding difference in its 
design is that instead of the usual drying cylinders it will be 
equipped with John E. Alexander’s electrical drying system using 
electricity through heating elements for drying the paper. 

_ For the past five years Mr. Alexander has been experimenting 
with electricity for drying paper and has had in operation an ex- 
perimental machine 20 inches in width. 

The Westinghouse Company, by furnishing the electrical equip- 
ment, is co-operating with Mr. Alexander and Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company in the commercial development of this novel ap- 
plication of electricity in paper manufacture. 





Big Fourdrinier Gets Busy 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Katamazoo, Mich., December 15, 1923—The giant 164 inch 
Fourdrinier machine in the mill of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company has completed its first 24 hour run. From 
7 o'clock Thursday morning to Friday morning a production of 
40 tons of Parchment “Flivver” bond, 16 pounds to the ream, was 
secured. Frank Monahan, general superintendent of the mill, re- 
ported that the machine had been operated at a speed slightly in 
excess of 500 feet a minute. 

“On this grade of bond we expect soon to have the big machine 
tuned up to 1,000 feet a minute,” said Mr. Monehan. “That will 
mean a daily production of at least 75 tons a day.” 

For practically a month the entire machine room force has been 
busily engaged in tuning up the big Bagley and Sewall machine. 
It is a task that requires infinite care and patience. Several short 
runs have been negotiated, but the Thursday production was the 
longest steady operation to date. 


Kaufman Separator 


Information is wanted of a machine used in the treatment of 
chemical pulp or screenings known as the Kaufman separator. The 
name of the builder and the design of the machine is desired. Ad- 
dress, Secretary, Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, 318 East 41st street, New. York. 
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ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE 
ESTIMATED COST SYSTEM" 


By A. F. Stock 


One of the big questions of modern cost accounting is, how far to 
go with costs. Some cost accountants advocate systems that go 
into very minute details, others claim that all that is needed is an 
estimated cost plan. Ten years ago, cost accounting was just 
arriving into its own, whereas now, almost everyone operates some 
kind of a cost system and the cost accountant’s problem today, 
is not to preach the need of cost accounting, but rather to preach 
the simplest kind of a cost system in order to get results. 

There is so much being said and written, both pro and con on 
the question of Estimated Costs, that the editor of “Administration” 
has asked me to set down my views as to the advantages and 
disadvantages of the Estimated Cost System. 

The term “Estimated Cost System” is a broad one, as some cost 
systems are really estimates, but are based on some actual data, 
so they can also be classed as “Actual”. For the basis of this 
article, I shall put Estimated Cost Systems into two broad classes: 

1. Those in which the costs are estimated on some sort of an 
ideal basis, with no backing-up plan so as to check these estimates 
in any way, shape, or manner with actual results. 

2. Those in which the costs are estimated, but which are con- 
tinually being checked up by actual figures and revised accord- 
ingly. This class I shall call “Standard Costs”. 

Almost every one is familiar with the system of the first class. 
The superintendent or foreman says that Bill Smith can make 10 
of a certain article per hour. Using Bill Smith’s hourly rate and 
dividing it by 10, gives a labor cost, per article. Adding to this 
labor cost an estimate for material, and then perhaps, adding a 
flat percentage for overhead, gives a total estimated cost for the 
article. With this cost system, speaking of the cost of any article 
always means an estimate like the above. 


Facts Not Recognized 


There is no cost framework of any kind to show whether the 
superintendent’s guess of 10 articles per hour was right or wrong. 
Also, there is no recognition taken of the fact that Bill Smith 
may or may not be as good a workman as the average. There 
may be 15 or more workmen all producing this same article, but 
the estimated cost does not recognize this fact. The big advantage 
of this kind of a cost system, is its simplicity. It is unnecessary to 
have individual job or time cards for each job and each operation. 
If the plant is on day work, the pay-roll is usually made from the 
clock cards. These clock cards are then marked and separated 


7 *From “Administration.” 


as between direct and indirect labor. The direct labor is carried 
as such in the ledger, and distinguished from indirect labor. The 
reason for this is to enable a computation of the total burden front 
the total indirect expenses shown in the ledger. This computation 
gives the flat percentage of burden to direct labor, which is used. 
With an estimated cost system of this nature, there is usually no 
attempt made to carry the direct labor, direct material, and burden 
through a Work-in-Process account and then to finished stock and 
finally to cust of goods sold. The usual procedure is to accumulate 
the total labor amounts, material amounts, etc., and at the end 
of the year, offset these cumulative totals by the sales and increase 
or decrease of inventories over the preceding year, or in ofher 
words, the old “merchandise closing method.” .An estimated 
monthly profit. and loss statement is made up, in which the in- 
ventories are estimated. In some cases, the burden is allocated 
to departments and separate departmental burdens used on the 
estimated costs of articles produced. 

The above type of cost system (if such it may be called) is 
still a rather common one, particularly in plants where hundreds 
and thousands of varied articles are made. The old cry has always 
been that the factory runs of these articles are so short and each 
worker produces such a variety in any one day, that is impossible 
to get the time spent on each article. 

This is true in some cases and the point is well taken, but in 
the majority, certain types of actual cost systems can be found to 
back up standard estimates. I will refer to this later. I stated 
before, that the big advantage of this type of cost system was its 
simplicity and this is about all that can be said for it as the dis- 
advantages far outweigh the one advantage. 

The chief disadvantage of this kind of estimate system, is that 
you never know whether your costs are accurate or not. I- have 
had an experience in a certain plant, where they used this type of 
cost system and based all their quotations on these estimates, adding 
to each quotation a standard profit per hour of work. As I knew 
the total hours of work in-a certain period, I immediately cal- 
culated the amount of profit the company should have earned in 
this period. When I compared this figure with their actual profit, 
there was a discrepancy of some $300,000, which was due to their 
inaccurate estimated costs. As the profit was standard, the differ- 
ence could only be in the cost estimates, as this concern made ar 
estimate and price for every job. Their basis of estimating was 
to take a blue-print to each foreman and have him give the time 
for each operation in his respective department. Costs like these 
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can never be depended upon. The items of defective work and scrap 
alone make a big difference in the actual cost of an article and 
these are things that a foreman rarely can consider. Add to these 
items the different speeds of the various workmen and the differ- 
entiating burdens and you have a difference in costs which multi- 
plied by hundreds and thousands of articles, makes an adjustment 
that is staggering. 
Where System Fails 

The first class of estimated costs fails to give the main functions 

of a cost system, which are: 


1. To control the plant as to manufacturing costs. 

2. To get a monthly profit and loss statement. 

3. To regulate and assist in selling, by establishing sales prices, 
as well as to point out profitable lines, etc. 

lf you use estimated costs and then never know whether or not 
the actual costs are higher or lower, how can you properly control 
your operations? How can you get a profit and loss statement as 
to your various lines of product? You must know your line profits 
in order to know where to put your pressure on selling, where to 
discourage unprofitable lines, etc. All of these essentials of a cost 
system are missing in this class of estimated costs. There have been 
plants which went along for years, taking tremendous losses on 
certain products which they never knew about, because in the 
end, the profits on other lines outweighed the losses. In this case, 
the estimated costs were wrong and with nothing to back them up, 
it was not known which of them were wrong nor to what extent. 

Now, for the second class of estimated cost systems, which esti- 
mates are constantly checked up by actual figures. This class of 
cost system is used mostly in industries where the same articles, 
even though of a great variety, are made over and over again. 
It is unnecessary to cost each specific lot, as the costs do not vary 
much, except as between two different periods, seasons, etc. This 
is taken care of by changing the cost, hence the term “Standard 
Costs.” They are really estimates which are changed periodically, 
being standard only for that certain period. While each specific 
lot is not costed individually, the average cost for the period is 
determined and this actual average cost forms the basis for the 
new standard estimate. The second class of estimated cost system 
should be used even more than it is. Almost every industry has 
some products which can be put in this standard cost class, even 
though the plant as a whole is operating an order cost system. 
Whether the industry is using order, class, operation, or process 
costs, the costs can be standardized after the cost system has been 
operating for a time. It is not always necessary to continuously 
cost out all actual time and material consumed, in order to check 
with standard estimate. 

Actual costs can be taken at intervals, using time and material 
charged so that it is fairly representative of that period, and this 
cost used as a new standard. The main difference between this 
and the first class of cost systems is, that all articles produced are 
here credited out of “Work-in-Process” into “Finished Stock,” and 
“Costs of Sales” at the standard cost for the period. Hence, Work- 
in-Process always shows whether or not the standard cost is too 
high or too low. This class of cost system thus provides a con- 
stant check on the estimates. The Work-in-Process account is in- 
ventoried from time to time, so as to check the costs. Any differ- 
ence can then be reflected in the new standard estimate. 

Estimates Easily Applied 

The latter class of estimates can be applied to any of the four 
types of cost systems, Product or Order, Class, Operation, and 
Process. It is very helpful to use estimates as you do not have 
to await the actual closing out at the end of the period. In opera- 
tion and process costs particularly, standard costs should be used. 
This can perhaps best be done by always using the previous three 
months’ average actual cost, as the standard cost for the next three 
months. If industry, is of the proper type to use operation or 
process costs, these will be accumulated actually each month any- 
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way, because it is no big job to do so, but instead of waiting until 
you know each month’s results, you can go ahead with your stock 
record transactions, etc., using the standard cost. In the case of 
product costs, the problem of standardizing on costs for a certain 
period, is a much greater one. In industries using the product type 
of actual costs, the articles are usually put through more or less 
continuously. 

There is no breaking-off point between definite lots or orders on 
any one product, hence it is rather difficult to determine the proper 
number of articles completed in any one month, in order to use 
this quantity as a divisor into the total cost of that article, to finally 
arrive at a cost per unit. I mean by this that you will find the 
quantities varying for the different operations, particularly in in- 
dustries where the production interval extends over a long period 
of time. For example, in a watch factory, where it takes months, 
from the starting of a watch until its completion, you will find 
100,000 of a certain part or product as we shall call it, put through 
the first operation, only 75,000 through the second, 60,000 through 
the third, and so on down to the last operation, which might show 
but 20,000 as delivered complete for that particular period over 
which the actual cost is to be taken. You will see from this illus- 
tration, that it would be entirely wrong to divide the total period 
cost for that product by only the 20,000 completed, as the total 
cost also represents figures applying on the balance of the 100,000 
throughout the various stages of completion. In order to get a true 
product cost for the period in which the 20,000 were completed, 
they really should have been put through the factory on a special 
order covering these 20,000, which could then have been closed 
out. But, as stated before, in a great many instances, using the 
product type of cost system, it is impractical to determine the cost 
on any one lot, so, the only other alternative is to build up what is 
known as a “Synthetic Product Cost.” To get this you first de- 
termine the actual unit operation costs. To refer again to the 
watch factory illustration, this means that operation No. one cost, 
would be divided by the 100,000 which went through that operation, 
operation No. two, by the 75,000, operation, No. three, by the 60,000, 
etc. Adding up the total unit costs of all the operations, gives 
naturally the total unit cost of the product. 

I might mention here, that in doing this, it is very necessary to 
consider the quantities of scrap and defective at each operation, as 
this must be considered in the total unit cost. It is usually done 
in these cases by determining first, the total money loss in labor, 
burden, and material, of all the scrap and defectives of any one 
product, then apply this as a percentage of the total good completed 
over the same period, thus making the total unit cost per good 
product, include the allowance for defective. 


Where Costs Overlap 


Now, then, having ascertained our unit cost of the 20,000 good 
pieces for this period, shall we put them into stock at this cost? 
As a matter of fact, part of these 20,000 completed, may have been 
put through operations one and two during the previous period 
and really we should have used, if it were possible, the costs of 
operations one and two on this product during that previous period. 
I cite these examples to show there is this constant overlapping 
from: one period to another in industries of this kind, as far as 
getting any actual costs are concerned. The only solution is a 
“Standard Estimate Cost” revised from time to time, as reflected 
by the periodic synthetic actual unit costs treated above. You may 
say: “Why not use order costs?” This is impossible in many cases 
as no two orders for the different parts going into the same as- 
sembly would be costed out at the same time. There would be 
1,000 articles assembled, on which you desired to know the cost, 
but the orders covering the parts for that assembly, are not yet 
completed, so you are practically forced in cases of this kind, to 
use standard costs which are really estimates. But the point is, 
while estimates, they are based on previous actual experience, and 
proper adjustments made from time to time. 
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By the term, “Standard Cost,” I do not mean a standard based 
on ideal conditions, but rather a standard actual cost for a short 
period only. Just a word about the other type of “Standard Cost 
System.” Certain cost accountants and industrial engineers ad- 
yocate standard costs, based on what an article should cost (all 
factors considered) and then carry adjustment accounts for any 
variation between these costs and the actual. They argue that you 
standardize burden, and use a predetermined burden rate, and you 
also use a standard material cost by using a bill of material, or 
specification, so why not standardize labor? These arguments are 
good, and more and more, we aré approaching this very thing. In 
any well run plant, having a production control department, the 
times are standardized for doing all the operations, and the actual 
progress of work in the shop is constantly being checked against 
this standard labor figure. If this is done in the production de- 
partment, there is then, really no need of bothering with this adjust- 
ment between standard and actual, in the cost figures. Costs can 
then reflect actual conditions only. 


The Estimated Cost System, in which the estimates are backed up 
and checked by actual costs and then revised, so as to properly 
clear the inventory accounts, does have a whole lot of merit and 
usefulness. It enables you to get your monthly profit and loss 
statements quickly. It gives an easy basis for quoting on future 
work, and more than all else, it saves the continual costing of 
each and every order put into the factory. 


When Not to Use the System 


I believe every cost system should be so designed as to get a 
cost on any lot when desired, but I do not believe each lot should 


be costed in all cases. Provide the means but do not use it, unless 
necessary. This point was especially brought home to me in a 
large manufacturing jewelry and novelty plant, where tens of 
thousands of articles, considering all styles, sizes, etc., were made, 
In this plant, they only got total operating costs for the month as 
to about fifteen classes of work. This total operating cost for 
each class was compared with the total sales, and if the profit were 
satisfactory, all well and good; if not satisfactory, detail costs of 
the articles in that class were made up to see where the loss ac- 
crued. If this plant had been manufacturing for stock, rather than 
only for order, this plan of costing could not have been used. 

Of course, if you consider jobbing industries, in which each order 
is for a little different product, it becomes almost necessary to cost 
each order, and estimates cannot be arrived at or used. But, even 
in these cases, it is possible to classify and group the actual costs 
for a period, so as to arrive at a class or group average cost per 
pound, per unit, per 1,000 feet, etc., according to the product manu- 
factured. 

To sum up, I will say that no plant should try to get along on an 
estimated cost system. alone, as the results might be misleading 
and disastrous. Actual cost systems can be installed on a simple 
basis, so they should be used. It is only when the actual costing 
gets cumbersome, or impractical that estimates are resorted to, 
and then they should be checked constantly with the actual. Esti- 
mated costs, on the other hand, are almost a necessity in certain 
industries, as I have tried to show, and they do afford an excellent 
means to make a cost system function simpler and quicker and 


still at the same time, to properly aid the production, financial and 
selling divisions of the business. 


CONNECTICUT COST MEN MEET AT HOLYOKE 


The December meeting of the Connecticut Valley Branch, Cost 
Association of the Paper Industry, was held at the Hotel Nonotuck, 
Holyoke, Mass., on Tuesday evening, December 11. 

The meeting was preceded by an excellent dinner following which 
the Chairman, R. M. Mudgett, called upon J. A. Reilly, President 
of the National Association, for a few remarks. 


Mr. Reilly gave a resumé of the speakers and addresses at the 
recent convention in Philadelphia and followed this up, with the 
slogan for the next convention, “Two Hundred at Erie.” 


The Chairman then called on Seth L. Bush to introduce the 
speaker of the evening, J. A. Crook, Professor of Economics, 
Amherst College. 


Professor Crook spoke on “Labor and Its Relation to Manage- 
ment.” Years of study and research have given Professor Crook 
a wide knowledge in this field, his talk being an interesting and 
instructive one. He stated that if our present system is to endure, 
it will be because the relationship of labor to management will 
become one of material confidence and mutual co-operation. 


The general discussion which followed more than proved that 
the committee’s choice of a speaker was an excellent one. 
Following is an extract from Professor Crook’s address: 


Of all subjects none are more important than this. Men are 
challenging our economic order. The war, which in some of its 
fundamental aspects, was an offspring of the economic order of 
the great nations, has greatly weakened the confidence of multi- 
tudes, in the righteousness and worthiness of that order. 


In far off Russia, an experiment of the antithesis of our order 
is being tried out on a grand scale, and thousands have fixed their 
hope on that attempt. 

England’s evolution has some significance to us too. 

In the United States, the most prosperous nation in the world, 
there is, I think, a gradually rising sense that our system is inade- 
quate to fulfill the aspirations of our people. The effects of our 
public schools, our free press, free public discussion, is a growing 
popular intelligence. This is the age of discussion. 


The very center of our system is the relation of labor to manage- 
ment. If our system is to endure, it will be because that relation- 


ship will become one of mutual confidence and mutual co-operation. 
If it falls, in my opinion, it will be because that relationship repre- 
sents antagonism, mutual suspicion and cross-purposes (conflict). 

Two hundred years ago no such anxiety as my words imply would 


have been heard in an assembly like this. 
1. Our ideals have risen. 
2. Economic changes. 
Division of Labor. 
Loss of Personal Relation. 
Instability of our system—(fear 
limitation of output). 
System that gives legal ownership of the product which 
is joint and the struggle for shares. 
. The gulf between capital and labor. 
. Solidarity of labor. 
3. Business effects— 
1. Slowing up of output. 
2. Heavy turnover. 

None of these developments are small matters. They are new— 
scarcely 150 years old. I do not believe we shall ever go back to 
the old system or stand where we are: We shall go forward. 
What the future holds we do not know, but it will be something 
new. 

What are the outstanding attempts to guide that future? 

1. The Socialists. 

2. The Trade Unions. 

3. Scientific Management. 

4. The management policy that conducts business in such fashion 
as to build up health, intelligence and good will of labor, will give 
strength to the nation. 

This result will not come from any particular machinery or 
device. It will be worked out differently by different men. It will 


be the product of a spirit, an attitude, a personality, translated 
into action. 


What has happened? 


of unemployment; 
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BALANCE-SHEET UNIFORMITY* 


By Louis G. Pe.ouset 


An article in a recent number of “The Accountant” contains 
the thought-provoking statement: “Figures are in themselves a 
language the true purpose of figures is to convey to us a correct 
appreciation of the facts.” Looking over published balance-sheets 
with this in mind it strikes one that if figures may be likened to 
words may not sequence and grouping be said to parallel phrases 
and paragraphs—that arrangement of the figures is fundamental 
to comprehension. 

A study of the balance-sheets of seventeen prominent corpora- 
tions finds the main groups of assets listed in eight and liabilities 
in six, different orders and makes one wonder why a profession 
based on alertness should tolerate so palpable a flaw in its public 
output. Perhaps it is because the subject involves so many points: 
sequence of main groups; contents of each group, sequence within 
each group; condensation; terminology, arrangement for a going 
concern, for realization, as a basis for credit. 


Sequence of Main Groups 


It is truly a monumental undertaking to conform and agree 
upon all this and only time may accomplish it. But might not a 
start be made by agreeing upon one thing—sequence of the main 
groups, for example, as perhaps the least difficult and at the same 
time the most important, inasmuch as that sets up a frame-work 
on which to hang the rest? 

As a suggestion, subject to any modification and with the un- 
derstanding that it is here intended only to distinguish—not name 
—the main groups for a going concern and not to involve any 
other point, taking the items as they appear on those seventeen 
balance-sheets, uniform adherence to some such main group-order 
as the following would have an intelligibility value which readers 
of balance-sheets would appreciate : 


Assets on Resources 

On the assets or resources side: 

Group 1—Comprising the lasting physical assets less any decre- 
ment. Those which are natural resources (land; mines; oil lands; 
timber lands; deposits—less portion converted to other forms, 
such as stumpage; depletion actually sustained) and those which 
might be termed artificial (buildings; plant; machinery; equip- 
ment; apparatus; tools; fixtures, furniture; long time expenditure 
such as development, stripping, improvements on leased property 
—less proportions disappeared by lapse of time or in operations, 
such as depreciation actually sustained, expenditure written off). 

Group 2—Comprehending those assets which are in the nature 
of vested rights (good-will; patents; franchise; trade-mark; trade- 
name; copyright; lease; organization expense.) 

Group 3—Containing investments of a permanent nature. Those 
controlled (subsidiary, affiliated, constituent or auxiliary business- 
es, including permanent advances to such and less permanent lia- 
bilities thereto) and those not controlled but in related or con- 
nected industries (usually held for business purposes, including 
permanent advances to such). 

Group 4—Such assets as are set aside in the form of funds for 
a specified purpose (insurance; pension; depreciation; special funds 
in trust; contingent). 

Group 5—Covering those assets which, converted from cash, are 
absorbed in the ordinary course of business in future operations. 
Those which exist physically (material; supplies) and those which 
represent a service rendered or to be rendered (insurance, taxes 
and interest prepaid; advances on contracts; advanced royalty; 
bond expense). 

Group 6—Embracing cash and such assets as are in the ordi- 
nary course converted into cash. Those which consist of claims 
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against others (unpaid subscriptions to capital stock; interest ac- 

crued; dividends receivable; call, demand or time loans; accounts 

receivable) and those which are physical (inventories; notes re- 

ceivable; government and marketable securities; cash). 
Liabilities or Equities 

On the liability or equities side: 

Group 1—Those representing ownership—in the parent company 
(capital stock, less non-effective portion in treasury or acquired 
for permanent holding and less encroachments thereon, i.e., deficit) 
and in subsidiary companies (minority interest in stocks, bonds 
and surplus of consolidated subsidiaries). 

Group 2—The residual or balancing figure (earned, free, paid-in, 
capital or appropriated surplus). 

Group 3—Provision, more or less voluntary, made in the form 
of reserves and as precautionary measure (fire insurance; em- 
ployers’ liability renewals and replacements; pensions; employes’ 
benefits; obsolescence; depreciation not actually sustained; con- 
tingencies). 

Group 4—Covering liabilities arising in a sort of fiduciary ca- 
pacity and usually offset by like amounts on the asset side (special 
funds held in trust). 

Group 5—Borrowed capital—fixed (bonds; funded debt, less non- 
effective portion such as unamortized discount; sinking fund) and 
temporary (bonds assumed; purchase-money obligations; notes pay- 
able; loans). 

Group 6—Embracing those more or less immediate obligations 
which continuously arise in the normal conduct of the business— 
those of which the amouhts are estimated or approximated (em- 
ployers’ liability; workmen’s compensation; renewals and replace- 
ments; taxes; unpaid charges) and those of which the amounts are 
fixed (notes payable; loans payable; unclaimed dividends; cus- 
tomers’ deposits services billed in advance; amounts temporarily 
due to subsidiary companies; accrued rent; interest and taxes; 
accounts payable; wages payable). 

It can be done. Some associations have already progressed far, 
and a few have accomplished much, in this direction. Is it too 
much to expect of accountants? And, if so, why? 


Further Study of Casein Costs 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] y 

Wasuincton, D. C., December 19, 1923.—The Tariff Commis- 
sion has announced that upon consideration of certain matters de- 
veloped during the public hearings held in the investigation of 
foreign and domestic costs of production of casein, it has concluded 
that additional data are desirable for a determination of the ques- 
tion of the difference between costs of production in the United 
States and abroad. 

The Commission has accordingly directed certain supplementary 
inquiries to be conducted in the United States and in the principal 
competing country. Those inquiries are now being carried on simul- 
taneously and as soon as they are sufficiently advanced to premit a 
date to be fixed, the Commission will give formal notice of a sup- 
plementary public hearing at which the interested parties will be 
given an opportunity to be heard upon the particular points in- 
volved in the supplemental inquiries now being made. 


Paper Trade Bulletin Ready 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., December 19, 1923.—The Paper Division of 
the Department of Commerce has announced that its trade infor- 
mation bulletin No. 168 entitled “Market for Paver and Paper 
Products in Chile and Peru,” is now available for distribution. 
Copies can be obtained by applying to the Paper Division. 
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“IMPCO” TAILING SCREENER | 


FOR SCREENING GROUND WOOD TAILINGS 


Very Low Delivers 
Power Rejections Free 
and from Good 
Upkeep Expense Stock 
ANOTHER UNIT OF OUR CLOSED SYSTEM FOR PULP SCREENING 
WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS CORRESPONDENCE A PLEASURE 


IMPROVED PAPER MACHINERY CO. Nashua, N. #1. 
SHERBROOKE MACHINERY CO., LIMITED, SHERBROOKE, CANADA 
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NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 15, 1923 











SUMMARY 
NS eee eee 791 rolls 
Printing paper........... 201 rolls, 52 bls., 13 cs. 
ED svc doin s 000000 bong ods Sane 51 bis., 3 cs. 
Wall paper...........:...640 rolls, 758 bis., 9 cs 
OE cee nnnsinn ts cn5oe0kaeee mee 100 cs. 
Packing paper........... 405 bls., 151 rolls, 64 cs. 
Wrapping paper............. 1,412 bls., 3,559 rolls 
NNN 4 0.:ngs ugiglhhs+. 0000 oe 59 rolls, 35 bis. 
Ny EE os SEnubing sop ncccncccbbecsiee 29 cs. 
0 err Pier ere 4 cs. 
NE SEP. 4040p ec eb bash oc cees ene 44 rolls 
i  :.nakcacnd 00 seupesbssngoues 16 cs. 
SE  UKLs shoe cabs cece cue naan 546 rolls 


Miscellaneovs paper 


WALL PAPER 


The Prager Company, Pittsburgh, Bremen, 640 
rolls. 

National City Bank, by same, 697 bls. 

F. J. Emmerich, Laconia, Liverpool, 30 bls. 

F. J. Emmerich, Majestic, London, 15 bls. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., by same, 16 bls., 8 cs. 

Sternberg Company, Maryland, London, 1 cs. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Maryland, London, 3 
cs., 31 bls. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Laconia, Liverpool, 
20 bis. 


PRINTING PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 
13 cs. 


M. O’Meara Company, Cleveland, Hamburg, 
52 bls. 


C. H. Young Publishing Company, by same, 
201 rolls. 


NEWS PRINT 
Parsons & Whittemore, America, Bremen, 720 
rolls. 
W. Hartmann & Co., Pittsburgh, Bremen, 71 
rolls. 
KRAFT PAPER 


W. Hartmann & Co., Pittsburgh, Bremen, 59 
rolls, 35 bis. 


WRAPPING PAPER 

Japan Paper Company, Cleveland, Hamburg, 
4 bis. 

T. Barrett & Son, by same, 65 bls. 

Cc. K. MacAlpine & Co., by same, 3,480 rolls. 

Fernstrom Paper Company, Inc., by same, 12 
bis. 

National City Bank, by same, 20 bis., 79 rolls. 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Company, by same, 1,000 
bls. 

Corn Exchange Bank, by same, 8 bls. 

Corn Exchange Bank, Reliance, Hamburg, 303 
bis. 


PACKING PAPER 


Republic Bag & Paper Company, Reliance, 
Hamburg, 202 bis. 


J. W. Hampton, Jr., & Co., America, Bremen, 
64 cs. 


Republic Bag & Paper Company, Cleveland, 
Hamburg, 15! rolls, 203 bis. 


FILTER PAPER 
E. Fougera & Co., Majestic, Bordeaux, 100 cs. 


TRANSFER PAPER 
Martin & RBechtold, Muenchen, Bremen, 16 cs. 


TRACING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Cleveland, Hamburg, 4 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Cleveland, Hamburg, 29 cs. 
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ihmports and Exports of Paper and Paper Htork 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


BLUEPRINT PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Cleveland, Hamburg, 44 rolls. 


OATMEAL PAPER 


Natienal City Bank, Pittsburgh, Bremen, 546 
rolls. 


PAPER 


Du Pent Cellophane Company, Majestic, Havre, 
32 cs. 

C. A. Reddin, by same, 5 cs. 

G. W. Shelden & Co., Pres. Polk, London, 5 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGING, ETC. 


Castle & Overton, River Orontes, Smyrna, 831 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Paris, Havre, 73 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., by same, 72 bls. 
new cuttings 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Cleveland, Ham- 
burg. 23 bis. flax waste. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Ala, Antwerp, 49 
bls. bagging. 

D. M. Hicks, by same, 64 bls. bagging. 

M. O’Meara Company, by same, 111 bls. paper 
stock. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Marengo, Hull, 
304 bis. bagging. 


OLD ROPE 


E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Marengo, Man- 
chester, 205 coils. 

Brown Brothers & Co., Marengo, Newcastle, 
343 coils. 

Brown Brcethers & Co., Marengo, Hull, 186 
coils. 

Brown Brothers & Co., Reliance, Hamburg, 29 
coils. 

Brown Brothers & Co., Maryland, London, 95 
coils, 12 bls. 

Ellerman Wilson Company, by same, 15 coils. 

W. Schall & Co., Ala, Antwerp, 85 coils. 


WOOD PULP 


Wilkinson Brothers & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Bre- 
men, 353 bis. wood pulp. 

Lagerlof Trading Company, Natirar, Helsing- 
fors, 640 bls., 128 tons wocd pulp. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Natirar, Gavles, 
3,085 bls., 449 tons sulphite pulp. 

American Woodpulp Corporation, Reliance, Ham- 
burg, 1,000 bls., 204 tons wood pulp. 

H. Hollesen, America, Bremen, 1,050 bls., 210 
tons wood pulp. 

F. & H. Hollesen, Inc., by same, 750 bls., 150 
tons wood pulp. 

Tidewater Papermills Company, Bornholm, Mur- 
ray Bay, 5,754 bls. groundwood pulp. 


WOOD PULP BOARDS 


Lagerlof Trading Company, Natirar, Helsingfors, 
944 bis., 135 tons. 


WOOD FLOUR 


The Hansa Company, Natirar, Helsingfors, 3,267 
bags, 114,380 kes. 


Innes, Spieden & Co., Independence, Hamburg, 
558 bags. 


A. Kramer Company, Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 198 bags. 


A. Kramer Company, Fred. VIII, Copenhagen, 
252 bags. 
CASEIN 
T. M. Duchs & Sons, Ferrier, Buenos Aires, 
417 bags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 15, 1923 








E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Ala., Antwerp, 424 
bls. rags. 

American Woodpulp Corp., by same, 44 bis. 
rags. 





Castle & Overten, by same, 380 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 48 bls, 
rags. 

Waste Material Trading Corp., by same, 103 bls, 
rags. 

S. Birkenstein, by same, 42 bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros., by same, 30 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 117 bls. bagging. 

New York Trust Company, Ansaldo VII, Leg- 
horn, 126 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Ansaldo, VII, 
Genoa, 67 bls. cotton waste. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., City of St. Joseph, 
Leghorn, 182 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Siam City, Hamburg, 
1,690 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 260 bls, 
rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 33 bls, 
bagging. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Zarembo, Bordeaux, 
119 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Proteo, Venice, 400 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Sahale, Rotterdam, 233 bis. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Mas Caribo, Barcelona, 248 
bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Germany, 525 bls. wood pulp. 





NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 15, 1923 





Castle & Overton, Bruges, France, 269 bls. rags. 





BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 15, 1923 





Pagel Horton & Co., Natirar, Garles, 1,500 bls. 
sulphite pulp, 202 tons. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., by same, 200 bls. wet 
wood pulp, 36 tons. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Natirar Kudiksvals, 2,50C 
bls. kraft sulphate, 508 tons. 

Borregaard Company, Natirar, Gothenburg, 250 
bis. dry wood pulp, 50 tons. 

Castle & Overton, - 
wood pulp. 

Brower Bros. Company, Maryland, London, 123 
coils old rope. 

Brower Bros. Company, by same, 15 bls. old 
rope. 





Germany, 675 bls. 


PORTLAND, MAINE, IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 15, 1923 





Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Natirar, Oruskoldrick, 
6,000 bis. sulphite pulp. 

Rorregaard Company, by same, 4,594 bls. wood 
pulp. 

Niken Lyon & Co., by same, 6,993 bls mechani- 
cal pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 15, 1923 








R. F. Hammond, Inc., Tortugas, Christiania, 
1,000 bls. wood pulp, 200 tons. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., F. Bulow, Ham- 
burg, 150 bls. wood pulp. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Westfalen, Bremen, 
494 bls. wood pulp. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., City of St. Joseph, 
Leghorn, 106 bis. rags. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Tortugas, Go- 
thenburg, 1,693 bis. rags. 


December 20, 1923 


menene © plus PRODUCTION 


MR. BAG MANUFACTURER: For ad and production every 
machine is guaranteed, so you take no ri 
The Superintendent of a large bag pe Meg "wanolicheed, writes: “All 
the machines used by this eee have been furnished by 
During my fifteen years in the bag line I have used your machines 
= consider them the best square and flat bag machines on the 

. I see no reason why the bag manufacturers should not be 
satisfied with your machines, The design of the Fischer machines 
and workmanship are A No. 1.” 
Let us quote you on your requirements of flat and square, as well 
as satchel bottom machines for making 1/16, % and % barrel sizes. 


FISCHER MACHINE CoO. 
310-316 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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$222 “HAFSLUND BEAR” 
CGR). Bleached Sulphite 


SMALL PAPER ROLLS 


“FORSHAGA” 
Bleached Sulphite 


“HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 
NORWAY 


KOOS “BAMBLE” 
BAC Extra Strong Kraft 


OF EVERY NESCRIPTION 


AUTOGRAPH ROLIS, 
TIME CLOCK ROLIS, 
RIBBON PAPER, 
CLOCK ROLIS, TELAUTOGRAPH, 
BLASTING, DIE WIPING, CARPET TISSUE, 
TIRE WRAP, BED WRAP, ROLLS FOR ANY MAKE OF 
BACKING PAPER, AUTOMATIC REGISTERS, 
DOMESTIC OR 
EXFORT 


= @= 


Paper Manufacturers Co.Inc 


ADDING MACHINE ROLLS, 
CASH REGISTER ROLIS, 
TICKER TAPE, 


PHILADELPHIA - PENN.. 


MAIN OFFICE FACTORYERR.SIDING. 
526-528 CHERRY. ST. 13& NOGLE STS. 


The Borregaard Company 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“. UNION SCREEN PLATE COMPANY ==". | 
SSF 


aeat WON BRONZE... SCREEN PLATES "OUP Qaue) 


Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate gauge. 
UNION BRONZE SCREWS fer Screen Plates 
UNION BRONZE SUCTION BOX PLATES 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


THE UNION WHITHAM SCREEN PLATE VAT AND FASTENERS 


THE ORIGINAL THE BEST 
@ver Owe Theasand im Successful Operation Reoceamended by Sere Makers 
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New York Market Review 


Orrices or tHe Parer Trape Journat, 
Wepnespay, DecemsBer 19, 1923. 

Although actual conditions in the paper industry during the week 
remained practically the same as they were the week before a bet- 
ter spirit manifested itself and manufacturers feel that the time is 
not far off when they will be in a much stronger position than they 
are at present. 

If the activities in the raw materials markets are any index to 
the condition of the market things are not moving very rapidly. 
Inquiries are becoming more and more numerous and there is little 
doubt that the demand is in existence if it can only extend itself 
to the manufacturers. 

Probably the difficulty during the past few months has been that 
the manufacturers and importers were a little over confident of 
just what they could sell. This spirit communicated itself to the 
dealers, who bought for a heavy demand which did not arrive al- 
though it did remain average. 

All of these excess supplies which had collected in every nook and 
corner all the way from the largest producer to the smallest job- 
ber are now pretty well used up and it is certain that the con- 
sumers needs will be heard directly by the manufacturers in a very 
short space of time. 

‘Of course the holiday season is doing much to clear the shelves 
of this over supply. When the new year is well launched it seems 
safe to predict that buying will become much steadier and stronger. 
At least this is what authorities in the trade seem to believe and be 
preparing for. 

News print was the exception during the week to the general 
situation just as it has been throughout the year. The need for 
this grade has made itself felt in no uncertain terms through the 
slack season and prices have been even both in the contract and 
open markets, where trading has been brisk. 

In the fine paper market conditions were not quite so good, but 
there was a noticeable increase in the demand and dealers feel op- 
timistic. Prices did not change, however, and ledgers, bonds, writ- 
ing and book all remained at about the same level. Changes in 
price are looked for within the next few months. 

Kraft paper is still rather in the doldrums and the low price 
has eliminated everyone from the market except the big producers 
and those who have distressed lots on their hands. Several mills 
are not operating at all. -It is felt, however, that rock bottom has 
been reached and any price changes will be upward. 

Manila and fiber papers are not in as good demand as dealers 
and manufacturers of them might wish, but still there are signs of 
more call with the opening of the new year. A flood of inquiries 
is arriving at most of the local offices that must be a preliminary 
to a growing and brisk demand. 

Board is in rather indifferent demand with the call just good 
enough to keep the market from doing one of its well known somer- 
saults and sending everyone scurrying for cover. As it is the manu- 
facturers are satisfied to keep quiet and let things develop, as they 
seem to be doing, in the right direction. 

Mechanical Pulp 

The grinding mills are working just about at capacity and news 
print manufacturers are ready to take most of their supply. Prices 
have remained at about the same level, but they are very firm and 
there seem to be no distressed lots or other opportunities for shop- 
pers to get in at lower quotations. 

Chemical Pulp 

The demand for the various grades of chemical pulp is not so good 
as that for.groundwood. Sulphite, however, is moving rather satis- 
factorily. A revival of the industry in Europe is being freely 
predicted and doubtless that will take a large percentage of the for- 
eign offerings off the local market. 





- 


Old Rope and Bagging 
Old rope is still having a pretty good demand with the price re- 
maining just about the same as it was last week, when it took a 
jump upward. Bagging is also on frequent call with the price a 
good deal firmer than it has been. It is hard to account for this 
briskness unless by the seasonal fluctuation in collecting. 


Rags 
Rags have been in fair demand in the higher grades and rather 
poorer in the lower, with the exception of roofing stock. © Prices 
all around have stayed at about the same level with a possibility 
of change within the next week or two. Importations have been 
coming in with just about the same volume. 


Waste Paper 


Waste paper is still enjoying a pretty good demand all around 
with few changes in any direction. The lower grades still seem to 
be fairly popular with shavings about the best of the higher ones. 
Dealers report that they do not expect any real changes until after 
the holiday. 








Stillwater Dam Project 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Watertown, N. Y., December 17, 1923.—E. S. Cullings, secretary 
of the Board of the Black River Regulating District, returned Thurs- 
day morning from Albany where he passed Tuesday and Wednesday 
in conferences on the subject of contract award for the Stillwater 
dam project. He said that progress was being made in getting the 
contract and bond properly executed ready for the approval of the 
Board of Water Control. 

“The contract is drawn to provide for completion of the dam in 
the early spring of 1925,” said Mr. Cullings. “The work of cutting 
the timber and clearing the land to be flooded by the 19 foot increase 
in the height of the dam is progressing and it is expected will be 
ready in time to receive the reservoir storage as soon as the Scott 
Brothers contract is completed.” 

The reservoir, when filled, will be 10 miles long and several miles 
wide. The water level will be 1,677.3 feet above sea level. In the 
dam will be a spillway 240 feet long and a log chute for the passage 
of logs floated through the lake. Modern gates will also be installed. 

The raising of the reservoir level will necessitate the building of 
another small dam. It will also inundate a section of the New York 
Central railroad which must be shifted to the adjacent hillside. The 
nearest approach to the dam by the railroad is seven miles, thus 
requiring that distance of hauling of machinery and materials. This 
will be done on the snow this winter, and possibly the teams will 
be able to follow across the ice on the lake after this freezes up. 


Bryant Paper Foremen Meet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KataMazoo, Mich., December 19, 1923—The Foreman’s Club 
of the Bryant Paper Company held its regular meeting in the 
Administration building recently. Albert Milham, chemist of the 
Bryant Paper Company, delivered the address. Supper was served. 

This organization is comparatively a new one, having been 
formed last January. It now has a membership of 44 and meets 
each three weeks. 


J. L. Stille Made Sales Manager 
MENOMINEE, Mich., December 19, 1923.—J. L. Stille has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the Hoskin-Morainville Paper 
Company, and will have full charge of sales beginning January |, 
1924. Mr. Stille will make his headquarters at the mill. 
The Hoskin-Morainville Paper Company produces kraft and 
mitscherlich papers, having an output of 100,000 pounds every twen- 


ty-four hours, 





aw 


December 20, 1923 


New York Stock Exchange closing quotations December 18, 1923. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper Stock SECURITIES 


American Writing Paper Company, pref 


International Paper Company, com 


International Paper Company, pref. stamped 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation ... 


Manila— 
ne : sebesooee on 
No. 1 Wood... 4.75 


Fibre Papers— 

No. 1 Fibre..... 5.50 
No. 2 Fibre..... 5.00 
Common Bogus.. 3.50 

S. Screening....... 3.25 

Card Middles..... ,4.00 

Boards—per ton— 
Straw ....+-++--61.00 


Sgl. Mla. Li. Chip6S.00 
Wood Pulp. ....-70.00 
Container ..+++0++ 


Balphate 

Refined .....++++ 1.75 
Ground Wood— 
Screenings os vee 20,00 @25.00 


@15.00 
@17.00 


basis 25 
bs... eseeeee 12.00 
20 


(Ex-Dock) 
No. 1 Imported....40.00 @45.00 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
++ 2040.00 @45.00 
Chemical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulphite (Imported) — 
Bleached .....-+. 4.50 @ 5.00 
@ 3.75 


@ 3.50 


@ 3.10 
@ 3.40 


Miscellaneous ... 
St. Soiled, White 
— and Blues— 


rH 
f 


fe 


3.60 
2.90 


880998 899 899 88 6899 8 88999 


2 
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88688 
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pyee & 
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88 8008 68° 
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@99 889899 
DD eh et et et ee 
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Sulphite Bond hee 
W ite Ledger ... 
Superfine Writi 


. 1 Fibre 


No. 22 Manila .... 
Butchers’ Manila... 
No. 1 Kraft 


; 


Teer ozones 
cee 


saseeeee 75.00 
lots ....75.00 


17 


-ll 
15 
16 
32 


-16 
- 12 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. 0. b. New York) 


Shavings— 
Hard,White, No.1 4.10 
Hard,White, No. 2 3.25 
Soft, White, No.1 3.20 
Flat Stock— 
1.80 
80 


Stitchless 
Over Issue Mag. 1. 
Solid Flat Book.. 1.60 
an No. 1.. = 
Ledger Stock 2.00 
New B. B. Chips. .70 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut... 2.55 
New Cut No. 1.. 1.85 
Extra No. 1 old. 1.40 
Print 1,10 
Container Board.. .95 
Bogus Wrapper.. .85 
Old Krafts, machine 
compressed bales. 2.10 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1.90 
Strictly overissue. 1.10 
Sune Folded... .85 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .55 
Common Paper ... .40 


CHICAGO 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 


Old Papers 


F. 0. b. Chicago 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.70 
No. 1 Soft ‘i 


S 

Ex. No. 1 Manila.. 2.30 
Manila Envelope 

Cuttings ..... 2.50 


No. 1 Manilas... 1.35 
Folded News (over 
issue) 


Saiy: 1.50 
vo ee 


Gunny No. 1— 
Teditem .<c0ss« = 

gio. Rove "<2: Sp 

Mixed Rope’ ...... 7 


Sera; 1°00 
Wool Tares, heavy. 2.50 
Mixed Strings .. 
No. 1, New Lt. ae 
New Burlap Cut 
tings se nccce sce 1.78 
Old 
Maret 
No Hard 
White ........ 4.25 
Mo 5, Maré 
No. 1 Soft White 3.25 
No. 2 Soft White 2.15 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Domestic and Foreign Clays 


There has been considerable delay in completing this problem, and 
it has been postponed from time to time to finish other work. The 
various runs made last year were of a preliminary nature and were 
of value in developing the technique and in obtaining preliminary 
information. However, the final runs are now being made on 5 
domestic clays and 3 foreign clays in order to obtain mill data. 
These clays have been tested, and samples of the paper made are 
tested in the usual manner and also for color and finish. It is hoped 
that sufficient data will be available to determine the relative value 
of the two types of clay when color, amount of grit, retention in the 
paper, and cost are considered. 


Condensed Paper 


In connection with the manufacture of power condensers, a light- 
weight paper approximating 0.005 inch in thickness is necessary. 
The requirements for this paper are that it must be free from pin- 
holes and from conducting particles. Difficulty has been experienced 
in obtaining this paper, since most of the commercial papers contain 
approximately 30 to 40 such particles per square foot. An investiga- 
tion was undertaken last year at the request of the General Electric 
Company and satisfactory paper was produced here. A report of this 
study was published in Paper Industry, May, 1923. Considerable 
assistance was given by both the General Electric Company and The 
Smith Paper Company, and special equipment was supplied by them. 
The chief requirement in making this paper, in addition to cleanliness, 
is the use of a stone or composition beater roll from which metallic 
particles will not chip off. 


Glue for Coating Paper 
Due to the probable increased price of casein, the National Asso- 
ciation of Glue Manufacturers has established a fellowship to study 
the use of glue for coating paper. A number of years ago it was 
customary to use glue for this purpose, but with the introduction of 
casein glue was seldom used. For certain purposes casein gives a 
better coating, due to its water-resisting quality. Samples of glue 
have been obtained and preliminary studies are being made. A 
drying apparatus is to be added to the coating machine in order to 
reproduce mill conditions. It is planned to use the paper under care- 
fully controlled conditions, for both typography and lithography. 
Flax Straw for Paper 


Last year the investigation of the possible use of flax straw and tow 
for paper making wag undertaken. Very large quantities of seed- 
flax straw are available in the Northwest and in Canada. The prob- 
lem was restricted to the study of the use of the “sulphate” process. 
This is an alkaline cook used for spruce, southern pine, etc., and the 
paper made from such pulp is commonly called kraft. A number of 
cooks and runs were made, using both the seed straw and tow pro- 
duced from the seed straw. Very satisfactory results were obtained, 
and during the latter part of the year a number of cooks were made 
under industrial conditions in a sulphate pulp mill at Jaite, Ohio. 
There were a number of unfavorable factors present during these 
cooks, such as a dirty system, dirty water, etc., but the pulp was 
shipped to the bureau and runs were made. The quality of the paper 
produced was not so good as that from the cooks made here, but cost 
data were obtained which indicated that the use of either flax straw 
or tow was not economically feasible with ordinary paper-making 
materials at their present prices. A complete report is being pub- 
lished. 

Barograph and Syphon Cable Paper 


The study of the properties of special papers is best illustrated by 
the development of specifications for barograph paper and paper for 
syphon recording instruments for cable messages. In the former 
case the work was done at the request of the engineering division of 
the Air Service. A number of papers were examined, but it was 
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(Continued from page 27) 


necessary to study also the ink used under conditions that might be 
analogous to those found at high altitudes. Tentative specifications 
were finally developed and reported to the Air Service. In the case 
of syphon cable paper, however, the two factors that had to be con- 
sidered were sizing quality and the surface of the paper. The in- 
struments for recording the cable messages are so delicate and sensj- 
tive that the pen must easily make a mark with minimum resistance 
and the line should be clear to permit of easy reading of the message. 
Recommendations were made in regard to this type of paper. 


Proposed Standard Substance for Paper 

In connection with the general program on the standardization of 
paper, one of the committees cooperating with the bureau in this 
work has recommended the adoption of a standard substance or 
weight basis for all paper in place of the numerous bases now in 
use for the different grades or classes. This recommendation has 
been indorsed by a committee of manufacturers, by a committee of 
paper merchants, and by a number of organizations representing 
users of paper, printers, publishers, and purchasing agents. It has 
also been unanimously indorsed by a general conference held at the 
bureau in regard to the standardization of paper. A report advocat- 
ing the use of this standard-weight basis was published in the Papm 
Trave JourNAL for August 17, 1922. It is believed to be a very 
necessary adjustment in order to have a common unit of weight that 
will eliminate confusion. The size recommended is 25 by 40 inches, 
or 1,000 square inches. 

Considerable progress has been made in connection with the 
development of various phases of a suitable technical standardization 
of paper as to sampling, testing, and tolerances. The complete re- 
port of a committee appointed to consider this matter was pub- 
lished in the Paper Trape JourNAL for September 14, 1922, and was 
adopted with slight modification at a general conference held at the 
bureau. This report proposes standard methods of sampling paper, 
standard procedure for certain tests on paper, and also recommends 
definite tolerances. The report further indicates that no attempt has 
been made to prepare specifications of quality. 


Sizes of Paper 

For practically two years several committees have been cooperat- 
ing on the problem of the sheet sizes of paper which could best be 
used in order to simplify and reduce the number of sizes made and 
kept on hand by the merchant. Careful surveys have been made 
by the committees, and the field covered includes paper sizes for 
general commercial printing, for books and magazines, for catalogues 
and directories, and for bond, writing and ledger paper forms. The 
reports of the various committees were submitted to a general con- 
ference, composed of manufacturers, merchants, users, and other 
interested representatives or organizations for its action. All the 
reports were approved by the conference as a basis for further 
development and for adoption by the trade. 


Classification and Definitions of Paper 


A systematic arrangement of the various kinds and types of paper 
into a classification for statistical purposes had been developed and 
has been approved by the general conference on paper standardiza- 
tion. The types are arranged in 10 classes—absorbent, boards, build- 
ing, carboard, cover, news, printing, tissue, wrapping, and writing. 
These main classes are divided and subdivided in such a manner as 
to group together those papers that are characteristically alike and 
which are, in all cases, the primary product of paper mills and not 
converted products. In this classification there are about 175 main 
types, and the terms used are common in the trade. Definitions, have 
been developed for these terms and are based on the classification. 
In a supplementary report the committee submits an additional list 
of approximately 800 terms with definitions based on the main types 
as given in the classification. 
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Some portion of our clay es is oni ler 
ized. That part of it whi 

far as we know, the cay pulverized fae ae 
is washed and refined verized. 


This insures ter freedom from impurities 
and an exceedingly uniform p 


Prices on M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
you even considering this additional treatment. 


Let us submit samples and quote you 


wu, MINER-EDGAR CO: 
UO WILLIAM ST, il 


WE MEAN IT— 


Think of every good thing you 
would like to have come into 
your life at this Christmas 
Season. 


Multiply them all at least by 
two. 


And that is the portion we wish 
for you. 


aper that Passes the Keenest 
lauspection —is the paper made with the aid of our 


TYPE “B” IRON EXTRACTOR. This 
device removes not only the iron from the paper stock but other 
. foreign substances. It never fails to satisfy in obtaining 100% perfect 
results, its low cost of operation, its compactness, etc., are factors that 

have placed this device in over one hundred paper mills 
throughout the country. Write us for complete details. 


THE ROLAND T. OAKES CO. 
Established 1885 
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Miscellaneous Markets Market 


(Continued from page 65) 
Orrice or tHe Parzr Trape Journat, No. 1 Mixed.... 1.60 ; 173 New Blue....... 


Wepnespay, December 19, 1923. New Black So 

Chemical manufacturers and dealers throughout the whole mar- 2.25 ove. * 
ket are hoping that the new year will bring better business than the ake io i Gaeta er: 
old has done so far as the paper industry is concerned. For the 
entire fall season slow demand and caution in buying with prices 
changing have prevailed. 

Many dealers have been refusing to lower quotations because they 
felt that they would gain little business by doing so while a few 
have gotten involved in price wars and efforts to squeeze out their — Bd.,’ Chi giip : 20, 
weaker rivals. No matter what has been tried it has failed to re- Domestic 
vive the interest of the paper industry. Shirt in Ce = . “Phila 


uttings— 
It is generally felt, however, that better times are now in view New White, No.1 .12 3 12% 


No. 2 Mixed.... 1.25 
id Stock 2.2 


New pest 

New Black Mixed 
White, No. PT aa 

Repacked . 
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2. 
Black Stockings... 2.75 
Stock— 


New White, No.2 .07 é: eeeeeeges 138 


particularly since the number of inquiries has been increasing dur- oO 1.. 07% 
ing the past week to an extent that has outstripped previous weeks. ae 

Few large orders have been moved and prices have remained just 

about the same. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Although bleach remained fairly 
quiet so far as trading among paper manufacturers was concerned 
some of the other industries have been showing more interest in it 
and the price has therefore remained just about the same. The ‘ : «4270.00 
period of warfare has evidently passed among the dealers and manu- ; ae 8Ke 42 . Menila Chip. ... sou <.60 @ 
facturers and the price is still being quoted at 125 to 1.40 cents a uve eevee. no a maa 
pound. -- @ 12 Shavings— 

CAUSTIC SODA—The demand for caustic among paper men Books, coated..... 1 _ 1 Sof wane 4 
did not show any great improvement during the week, but there : 
is a good market for it elsewhere and that is tending to keep con- 
ditions fairly stable. The price is about 3.10 cents a pound on a 
flat basis at the works. 

CASEIN.—Buyers of casein have been trying to pound the price 
down further during the week and while they have been successful 
in some isolated cases. they have, on the whole, only succeeded in 
causing a cessation of trading in many quarters. The price still 
remains at from 14 to 16 cents a pound. i 

CHINA CLAY.—The same situation continues in china clay so 30 @ = Noi Roving Rags 1.45 
far as paper men are concerned although a strong demand has de- . TORONTO 
veloped in the pottery industry. The price, which will remain the [yRom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 
same during the first six months of the coming year, is still at Paper Suiphite, bleached. . 
from $12 to $15 a ton on the domestic with the imported at from oun Prices to Jobbers f. o. b. Mill) 
$16 to $20 depending upon the grades and quantity required. 

CHLORINE.—Chlorine has suffered a slight reduction during 
the past week or ten days according to reports of the dealers who 
say that it can now be had at from 3.00 to 3.40 cents a pound in 
tanks. 


ROSIN.—Naval stores also remained in a static condition dur- 
ing the past seven days with the price about the same. The paper 
industry is not calling for so much of the product as it generally 
does at this time but martufacturers say that there is little hope 
for any reductions in price. The price is about $5.80 to $6 in 280- 
pound barrels. 

SALTCAKE.—Saltcake is still in fair demand, although there 
was a slight falling off in the call for it during the past week. 
The situation is not such as to cause any change in the price, how- 
ever, which remains at from $22 to $24 a ton. It is said that con- 
cessions will be made in this on the open market in some instances. 


SODA ASH.—There was not much call for soda ash during 
the week although paper men were said to be making more in- 
quiries about the product. The price remains about the same at 
1.38 cents a pound ona flat basis. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Alumina is not quite as good 
in demand as it was. Dealers report that they have fairly large 
stocks on hand, but there is no tendency toward extreme price cut- 
ting. The price remains at 2.00 to 2.25 cents for the iron free and 


bleach rope 
1.20 ‘to 1.30 cents for the commercial grades per pound. nae ae peognecee: 1.5$ 
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